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DAVID 


ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO 
(FLORENTINE SCHOOL) 


FOR nearly four centuries, the name of Andrea del Castagno was blackened by the 
heinous charge of murder. It was believed, on the dubious authority of the old biographer, 
Vasari, that he assassinated his best friend and colleague, Domenico Veneziano, in order 
to monopolize the secret of oil painting as practiced by the early Flemish painters, but prac- 
tically unknown among the Italians. Recent scholarship has disclosed that Veneziano sur- 
vived his alleged murderer by four years. The foul story gained credence because it squared 
with other tales of Andrea’s ferocious temper, and with the extant examples of his militant 
art. It was also recorded “that when his own works were censured, he would fall upon his 
critics with blows, giving them to understand that he was able and willing to avenge him- 
self.” And when he was commissioned, after the exemplary Florentine custom, to paint the 
leaders of a conspiracy hanging head downward on the walls of the Bargello, he was ever 


afterward called Andrea degl’ Impiccati—Andrew of the Hanged Men. 


Andrea del Castagno, a student of Masaccio and Donatello, was one of the foremost con- 
tributors to the trenchant realism and scientific inquiry of the Florentine style. For sav- 
age strength that makes no concessions to refinement; for hard power and toughness of 
fiber, he has no equal among the Renaissance masters. He was not a giant exulting in ex- 
hibitions of brutality; he was an observer of outlines, volumes, and forms in relief; and his 
sardonic mind reached out into the realm of tragedy. His domineering military heroes are 
types of august and merciless energy; his conception of Christ in his Last Supper is the 
most robust and masculine in Italian art. Andrea’s figures, as shown by his David, the tri- 
umphant youth, stand aggressively, larger than life, legs wide apart, rough-hewn and men- 
acing. The David, painted on a tournament shield, is much more decorative than the art- 
tist’s usual work. It is, in fact, an ornamental picture of a new style, adding realism to the 
old pattern base; but it illustrates Andrea’s directness, his sharp outlines, his hard bright 


color, and his warrior’s spirit. 


“3. 


NUMBER NINE 


This is the ninth of a series of reproductions in Christian Herald of the great 
religious paintings. The originals, all by old masters, are in various parts of the world, 
and all valuable beyond price. Accompanying each reproduction will be a description 
of the painting and something about the artist, by the noted art critic, Thomas Craven. 
The picture next month will be Madonna of the Goldfinch, by Raphael. 

We are able to present this feature to Christian Herald readers through arrange- 
ment with Simon and Schuster, publishers of “The Treasury of Art Masterpieces.” 
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RADIO 


Selected Programs on 
February Airwaves 





(All Time Is Eastern Standard Time) 


Columbia Broadcasting System—-W ABC, WCAU, and affiliated stations. 
National Broadcasting Company—-BLUE Network—WJZ, WFH, and affiliated stations. 
National Broadcasting Company— RED Network— WEAF, KWY, and affiliated stations. 


DAILY 

8:00 A.M. News of Europe—international news broadcasts—CBS and 
NBC-Blue and Red. 

9:45 A.M. Edward MacHugh—Gospel Singer—Red. 

12:30 P.M. National Farm and Home Hour—guest speakers—Blue. 

1:15 P.M. Between the Bookends—Ted Malone reads poetry and dis- 
cusses books—Blue. 

2:45 P.M. Light of the World—Bible dramatized in modern prose—Red. 

3:30 P.M. A Friend in Deed—Richard Maxwell dramatizes good deeds 
done by contemporaries—CBS. 

5:00 P.M. Children’s Hour—includes ‘‘King Arthur, Jr.;’’ ‘‘Ireene Wick- 
er’s Musical Stories;’’ ‘‘Bud Barton,’’ and ‘‘The Adventures 
of Tom Mix’’—Blue. 

5:30 P.M. Jack Armstrong—aadventures of American boy—Red. 

6:30 P.M. Paul Sullivan Reviews the News—CBS. 

6:45 P.M. Lowell Thomas—news commentator—Blue. 

6:45 P.M. The World Today—international news—CBS. 

9:30 P.M. John B. Kennedy—news commentator—Blue. 

10:45 P.M. News of the World—with Major George Fielding Eliot; Elmer 
Davis, and Albert Warner—CBS. 

SUNDAYS 

9:30 A.M. Wings Over Jordan—Negro spirituals and devotional service 
—CBS. 

10:00 A.M. Church of the Air—services conducted by representatives of 
the major faiths—CBS. 

10:00 A.M. Radio Pulpit—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman—Red. 

10:30 A.M. Southernaires—Negro spirituals and devotional service—Blue. 

11:30 A.M. Luther-Layman Singers—folksongs of America—Blue. 

12:30 P.M. Radio City Music Hall of the Air—symphonic orchestra and 
soloists—Blue. 

12:30 P.M. Wings Over America—the history of aviation—Red. 

12:30 P.M. Salt Lake City Tabernacle—religious music—CBS. 

1:00 P.M. Church of the Air—CBS. 

1:30 P.M. On Your Job—dramatizations of work and workers—Red. 

2:00 P.M. American Pilgrimage—Ted Malone broadcasts from the homes 
of famous ,authors—Blue. 

2:30 P.M. University ®f Chicago Round Table—discussions of current 
problems—Red. 

3:00 P.M. Great Plays—the great plays in the world’s history—Blue. 

3:00 P.M. New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra—conducted by 
Barbirolli—CBS. 

4:00 P.M. National Vespers—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick—Blue. 

4:30 P.M. Pageant of Art—history of the fine arts—Red. 

5:00 P.M. Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air—Red. 

5:00 P.M. Design for Happiness—Chicago’s Women Symphony—CBS. 

7:00 P.M. News of the World—CBS and NBC-Blue. 

8:30 P.M. One Man’s Family—dramatic serial of family life—Red. 

9:00 P.M. Ford Sunday Evening Hour—guest conductors and soloists— 
CBS. 

9:30 P.M. American Album of Familiar Music—Haenschen concert 
orchestra—Red. 

10:30 P.M. Columbia Workshop—unusual radio dramas—CBS. 

11:00 P.M. Headlines and By-lines—up-to-the-minute news—CBS. 

MONDAYS 

9:15 A.M. School of the Air—Americans at Work—CBS. 

1:30 P.M. Religion and the New World—Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. Adventures of a Modern Mother—Dramatic series designed to 
help mothers in training children—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. Hymns of All Churches—conducted by Joe Emerson—Red. 

2:30 P.M. Rochester Civic Orchestra—directed by Guy Fraser Harrison 
—Blue. 

3:45 P.M. Columbia’s Lecture Hall—lecturers on current events, history, 
economics and science—CBS. 

6:00 P.M. Citizens All—round table discussions on citizenship—Red. 

8:00 P.M. The Telephone Hour—symphony orchestra and soloists—Red. 

8:30 P.M. Voice of Firestone—Richard Crooks alternating with Margaret 
Speaks—Red. 

10:00 P.M. Story Dramas by Olmsted—great short stories—Blue. 

10:30 P.M. National Radio Forum—discussions by government officials— 
Blue. 

TUESDAYS 

9:15 A.M. School of the Air—wellsprings of music—CBS. 

1:30 P.M. Our Spiritual Life—Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. Hymns of All Churches—directed by Joe Emerson—Red. 

7:45 P.M. H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

9:00 P.M. We, the People—Gabriel Heatter interviews interesting per- 
sonalities—CBS. 

10:00 P.M. Story Dramas by Olmsted—Blue. 

10:30 P.M. Meet Edward Weeks—Atlantic Monthly editor discusses 


literature-—Blue. 


WEDNESDAYS 


9:15 A.M. School of the Air—new horizons—CBS. 

1:00 P.M. Piano recitals—distinguished virtuosos—Red. 

1:30 P.M. Homespun—Dr. William Hiram Foulkes—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. Raising a President—dramatic series on child care—Blue. 
3:45 P.M. Columbia’s Lecture Hall—lectures on literature, drama, art, 

music and sports—CBS. . 
7:30 P.M. —- of America—dramatizations of American history— 
ed. 
10:00 P.M. Story Dramas by Olmsted—Blue. 
10:30 P.M. Doctors At Work—dramatic survey of Medicine—Blue. 
THURSDAYS 
9:15 A.M. School of the Air—Tales from Far and Near—CBS. 
9:30 A.M. Isabelle Manning Hewson’s Morning Market Basket—topics 
of interest to women—Red. 

1:30 P.M. The Riddle of Life—Dr. Ralph 8S. Meadowcroft—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. Hymns of All Churches—directed by Joe Emerson—Red. 
2:15 P.M. Traveling Cook—Richard Kent—Blue. 

3:45 P.M. Adventures in Science—interviews with well known men—CBS, 
7:45 P.M. H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

9:35 P.M. America’s Town Meeting of the Air—forum discussions—Blue. 
10:30 P.M. Ahead of the Headlines—News by Newsweek—Blue. 

FRIDAYS 

9:15 A.M. School of the Air—This Living World—CBS. 

1:30 P.M. Opportunity—Dr. Daniel A. Poling—Blue. 

2:00 P.M. NBC Music Appreciation Hour—Dr. Walter Damrosch—Blue. 
3:45 P.M. Exploring Space—-adventures in the field of astronomy—CBS. 
7:20 P.M. Radio Magic—stories on radio phenomena—Blue. 

8:00 P.M. Cities Service Concert—Lucille Manners, soprano—Red. 

9:30 P.M. Everyman’s Theater—Arch Oboler’s plays—Red. 

11:15 P.M. The Story Behind the Headlines—-Cesar Searchinger—Red. 


SATURDAYS 


9:30 A.M. Honest Abe—dramatizations of important episodes in the life 
of Abraham Lincoln—CBS. 
10:15 A.M. The Traveling Cook—Richard Kent—Blue. 
10:30 A.M. Bright Idea Club—instructive ideas for children—Red. 
10:30 A.M. Old Dirt-dobber—horticultural tips—CBS. 
11:15 A.M. General Federation of Women’s Clubs program—consumers 
aid in shopping—Red. 
12:00 noon American Education Forum—discussion of education—Blue. 
12:00 noon Milestones in the History of Music—a survey of music—Red. 
12:30 P.M. Call to Youth—Red. 
-M. Let’s Pretend—dramatizations of fairy tales—CBS. 
1:15 P.M. Highways to Health—instructive medical talks—CBS. 


1:15 P.M. Calling All Stamp Collectors—weekly service to nation’s 
philatelists—Red. 

2:00 P.M. Metropolitan Opera—from the stage of the famous Opera 
house in New York City—Blue. 

5:00 P.M. The World Is Yours—dramas of science—Red. 

6:30 P.M. Religion in the News—Dr. Walter Van Kirk—Red. 

6:45 P.M. Edward Tomlinson—news of the Americas—Blue. 

7:00 P.M. People’s Platform—discussions on current subjects—CBS. 

7:45 P.M. H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—-Red. 

10:00 P.M. NBC Symphony Orchestra—Arturo Toscanini, conductor—Blue. 


ON THE AIR 


By Aileen Soares 


ATTEMPTS to arouse public interest in any of the problems 
we face, either as individuals or as a community, usually 
tend to be stodgy. A refreshing change is the new “Citizens 
All” program now being presented by NBC as a public service 
feature. 

The program frankly is designed to stimulate public interest 
and action in solving community problems, especially as they 
affect youth. But there is nothing pedantic or pedagogic about 
the presentation of the broadcast. In the form of round table 
discussions, it is lively and entertaining. 

The weekly series is presided over by Dr. Ernest O. Melby, 
dean of Northwestern University’s School of Education. Coop- 
erating with NBC in offering the programs is the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Some of the subjects to be considered will be “Youth Needs 
Opportunity Now,” “Brotherhood of Man,” “A 24-Hour Com- 
munity,” and “Is This a Land of Plenty?” (Mondays, 6:00 
P.M., NBC-Red) 


‘Ts war raging in Europe gives added value to the weekly 
discussions of inter-American relations which Edward Tom- 
linson, noted authority on Central and South America, gives 
over NBC. Under the title “New World News,” Mr. Tomlinson 
holds the mirror to events and opinions that mould attitudes 
south of the Rio Grande toward the United States. When he 
signed for the new series, Mr. Tomlinson stressed the impor- 
tance of “realistic interpretation” of the news from Valparaiso 
or Cartagena in light of the vital interest of hemispheric soli- 
darity. Mr. Tomlinson’s comments reflect seventeen years of 
association with the leaders of the Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking countries of the new world. (Saturdays, 6:45 P.M., 
NBC-Blue) 
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BOOKS YOU WILL SOON BE READING 


— they are all Book-of- the-Month Club Choices... 






Ernest Hemingway's new 
novel, FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS, is the Club’s Novem- 
ber choice. No book in recent 
years has received such uni- 
versal and warm praise from 
all critics. 


it was our 


seller lists, 


Hans Zinsser's book, as I 
REMEMBER HIM, was a Club 
choice just prior to his death; 
if any book deserves its pres- 
ent place, among the top best- 
sellers in the nation, it 1s this, 


Margaret Ar 
TRELAWNY has written a bi- 
ography of ‘‘one of the most 
genuine originals of our race’’ ; 
ctober choice, an 
is rising swiftly on all best- 






Jan Struther, with mrs. 
MINIVER, is a new author to 
Americans—instantly and 
widely introduced, as so many 
authors have been in the past, 
when her book was chosen, 


mstrong in 





William Saroyan's new book, 
MY NAME IS ARAM, is a de- 
lightful puckish picture of a 
small boy which, we have a 
hunch, may go the way of 
Clarence Day's Life With 
Father, 


Franz Werfel's new novel, 
EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, 
Club’s December book—a 
quiet, deeply thoughtful work 
in an entirely different vein 
from the exciting The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh. 





Gontran de Poncins, 
Frenchman, has written KAB- 
LOONA, an extraordinary book 
about Eskimos—beautifully 
translated and strikingly illus- 
trated. It will appear very soon, 





rs 


Willa Cather's new novel, 
SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE 
GIRL, is her first book in five 
years, The scene is pre-Civil 
War Virginia; it is in the 


is the 


mood of Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. 





a Van Wyck Brooks’ NEw ENG- 
LAND: INDIAN SUMMER, is, 
in the opinion of many, even 
more shaaahina than The é 
Flowering of New England. 
It was the September choice. 


YOU CAN BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH ANY ONE OF THESE 
~for every two Books-of-the-Month you buy you receive oxe book-dividend, FREE 





a FREE cory 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


the beat articles and features 
of the past 18 year. 
in the Readers Digest 
IN A SINGLE BOOK— 


THE READERS DIGEST READER is 
a collection of 138 articles chosen from 
the thousands of. leading articles that 
have been reprinted in that magazine. 
They are those in which the reading 
public itself indicated the most interest. 
The list of contributors reads like a roll- 
call of famous contemporaries whose 
range of interests is as wide as life itself. 
Whether you are in the mood for relaxa- 
tion or learning, escape or scientific dis- 
Cussion—or “human interest” stories— 
here is your book. 
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have become as famous as Pearl Buck, 

Clarence Day, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Sigrid Undset, Hervey Allen, John Steinbeck, 
J. B. Priestley—and a score of others little less 
known—were first introduced to a nation-wide 
book-reading public by having one of their 
books distributed to every tiny corner of the 
country, by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Time and again you buy the “book-of-the- 
month”—not knowing it has previously been 
chosen by our judges—merely because some 
discerning friend has said warmly: “There’s a 
book you must not miss.” How sensible to get 
these books from the Club, since you pay no 
more for the books you buy, and save enor- 
mously in other ways. 


i people realize that writers who now 


Here is the simple procedure: 
You are not obliged, as a subscriber 
of the Club, to take the book-of- 
the-month its judges choose. Nor 
are you obliged to buy one book 
every month from the Club. 


You receive a carefully written 
report about the book-of-the-month 
chosen by our four judges, in ad- 
vance of its publication. If it is a 
book you really want, you let it 
come to you. If not, you merely 
sign and mail a slip, saying, “Don’t 
want it.” 

Scores of other careful recom- 


. 

















mendations are made to help you nent ein ie 
choose among all new books with  penennaaeeeeeeeeeeeaannweeennaaeZe 


LILI SPP PLD DADA DDD ILILAI ALI II IIIA 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH C1uB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y 


Please enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am 
to receive a free copy of THE READERS DIGEST READER, that I am 
also to receive, without expense, your monthly magazine 
which reports about current books, and that for every two 
books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive 
the current book-dividend then being distributed. For my 
part, I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a 
year from the Club. 


Address. 
Ci. ecco 


IMPORTANT: Please indicate—by writing the name of the book 
below—whether you wish to begin the subscription 


discrimination. If you want to buy one of these 
from the Club, you merely ask for it. 

In addition, there is a great money-saving. 
More often than not—as the writers and books 
mentioned above demonstrate—our judges’ 
choices are books you find yourself buying any- 
way. For every two books-of-the-month you buy 
you receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 

For every $1 you spend for a book-of-the- 
month you actually receive about 75¢ back in 
the form of free books, figured at retail value. 
You pay no yearly sum to belong to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. You pay nothing, except 
for the books you buy. Your only obligation is 
to buy four books-of-the-month a year from 
the Club. 
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t Please Print Plainly 


with any of the books mentioned above. 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention 
has enabled more than 100,000 peo- 
ple to correct their mistakes in Eng- 
lish. Only 15 minutes a day required 
to improve your speech and writing. 


ANY persons say, 
M “Did you hear ; 

from him today?” 
They should say, “Have 
you heard from him to- 
day?” Some spell ‘“cal- 
endar ‘‘calender’’ or 
“calander.” Still others 
say “between you and I” 
instead of “between you 
and me.” It is astonish- 
ing how often “who” is 
used for “whom,” and 
how frequently the 
simplest words are mispronounced. Few know 
whether to spell certain words with one or two 
“cs or “m’s” ot “t's,” or with “ie” or “ei.” 
Most persons use only common words—color- 
less, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their let- 
ters are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every 
time they talk or write they show themselves 
lacking in the essential points of English. 





SHERWIN CODY 


Wonderful New Invention 


For*many years Mr. Cody studied the problem 
of creating instinctive habits of using good Eng- 
lish. After countless experiments he finally in- 
vented a simple method by which you can acquire 
a better command of the English language in only 
15 minutes a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody’s students have secured more improvement 
in five weeks than previously had been obtained 
by similar pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves 
are forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method pro- 
vides for the formation of correct habits by calling to 
your attention constantly only the mistakes you your- 
self make. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the speed with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out. You can write the 
answers to fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct 
your work in 5 minutes more. The drudgery and work 
of copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You con- 
centrate always on your own mistakes until it be- 
comes ‘“‘second nature’? to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, pronuncia- 
tion, or if you cuuuvt instantly command the exact 
words with which to express your ideas, this new free 
book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good English—in 15 
Minutes a Day,” will prove a revelation to you. 
Send the coupon or a letter or postal card for it now. 
No agent will call. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 302 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


tT 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
302 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 


your new free book, “How You Can Master Good 
English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


C) If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A 


4 When writing to advertisers please mention CurISTIAN HERALD. 








By DANIEL A. POLING 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL 


What do you think about Christmas 
cards that carry everything on them— 
dogs, cats, etc. If Christmas is a holy 
day why not so recognize it? 


ENDORSE the sentiments expressed. 

I never yet have mailed a Christmas 
card that was not significant of the day. 
But there are many reasons why other 
cards are mailed. Several million people 
in America are of other faiths than those 
recognizing the holy significance of 
Christmas. 


Should I leave my church for another 
church if I cannot believe in and follow 
the teachings of the preacher? 


ie IS hardly likely that you will find a 

church anywhere with whose minister 
you will be entirely in agreement. Per- 
haps a conversation with the minister will 
help. I would advise this. If there is no 
reconciliation of vital differences, then 
you would be justified in making a 
change. But as a minister, I advise that 
the change should be only a last resort. 


What are the 4-H Clubs? 


“[ ES is a farm movement for youths; 
last year there were thirty million dol- 
lars worth of products produced. That is 
significant. A study made in eleven states 
revealed that only 8/10 of 1% of former 


4-H boys were not gainfully employed. . 


4-H principles include faith in democracy 
and a belief in the American way of life. 
There are now 1,500,000 4-H members in 
the United States; the age limits are 10- 
21 years. This organization is one of the 
most potent forces for good citizenship in 
America today. 


Do men generally like red fingernails? 
I am under the impression they do not, 
but if they do not why do girls and 
women go in for them? 


ON A recent visit to Chicago and the 
West, a group discussion occurred in 
which a poll was taken of the young men 


9%, 
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present. Not one liked red nails! They 
were referred to as “claws,” “hideous,” 
“disgusting,” etc. Perhaps it is to spite 
the boys and to make them “furious” that 
the extremes are practiced by so many. 


Do you know a school of the Bible 
where I might receive special instruction? 


“THE one asking this question should 

consult her pastor. He would be able 
to give her information and perhaps tell 
her of an institution near at hand. It is 
possible for her to secure such instruc- 
tion, if she cannot attend a school, 
through a correspondence course. There 
are schools of the Bible in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Portland, Oregon, and in practically every 
other city of comparable size. 


Do you favor sex instruction in the 
public schools? 


DO not! For a more complete state- 

ment of my position, I refer those in- 
terested to the article, “Should Schools 
Teach Sex?” written by Ann L. Crockett, 
and appearing in condensed form in the 
November Reader’s Digest. The schools 
can help and should, but the methods 
used, in many instances, are, in my opin- 
ion, wrong methods. Here is one plan 
that has been used successfully. In six 
communities the superintendent of 
schools invited a physician and two min- 
isters to join the Parent-Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation in a frank discussion of sex educa- 
tion in the home. Now large groups of 
mothers meet regularly to discuss and 
study the problems and perplexities con- 
fronting them and their children. This 
plan gets definite, desirable results. 


Recently, I read that there is no un- 
employment in Germany. If this is true 
what reason do we have to criticize 
Hitler? 


ANY reasons. There is a difference 
between free labor and slave labor; 
there is a difference between work in the 
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YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


authoritarian state and the prospect of 
work under free government. In 1939, 
the average German worker received 
$8.00 for a 56 hour week; the average 
American worker earned $24.44 for an 
average work week of 37.6 hours. Cer- 
tainly we are not satisfied with condi- 
tions, but thank God we are free to 
change them! 


Do you know of a reliable marriage 
agency? I am a widow and believe that 
I should find happiness if I could only 
become acquainted with the right person. 


DO not know of a reliable marriage 
agency. I am sure that it would be 
unwise to put any trust in them, 


Do you believe that the youth prob- 
lem is more acute than formerly, or is 
there a youth problem? Also, are young 
people softer now, less dependable, more 
exacting? 


"[ HERE is always a youth problem, 

but young people are not softer now 
and not less dependable. A recent re- 
port of the American Youth Commission 
suggests that society should concentrate 
attention on the four out of five stu- 
dents who will never get to college 
rather than the one who will. Also, that 
manual skill be recommended as a vital 
part of education, and that vocational in- 
struction in high schools be keyed to 
jobs actually open where the schools 
exist. It has been further advised that 
employment agencies maintain voca- 
tional counselors to advise all job ap- 
plicants, regardless of age. 


Are there any figures on war casual- 
ties in the present conflict? 


HERE are not many. Generally, we 

must wait until the close of a war to 
learn the facts. War casualties as re- 
ported in Great Britain up to the mid- 
dle of October totaled 59,577. Of the 
civilian population 8,500 have been 
killed and 13,000 wounded. 
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Bur for the moon we would never 
have seen him, so dark was the corner 


in which he was hidden. At my ap- 
proach he stood up and | was startled 
to find myself face to face with a boy of 
not more than twenty years of age. The 
thought of anything human spending 
such a night huddled in a doorway was 
hard to conceive. His explanation that 
he was waiting until midnight to go to 
his usua! siccping place didn’t satisfy 
me; upon pressing him for more details 
I learned he had been sleeping on the 
subway stairs, head resting on out- 
stretched arm on one step and body on 
the next immediate step. For three 
months this boy had managed to sur- 
vive in this way with the aid of news- 
papers for covering! 


We are grateful to you 


our work, and we hope 


| took him to a restaurant and over a 
good hearty meal heard the rest of his 
story. Tramping the streets looking for 
work, getting his meals on breadlines, 
and sleeping on subway stairs had left 
their mark but had not yet wiped out the 
results of a fine Christian upbringing. 


| made him promise to come to the 
Mission and to make it his home until 
he got on his feet again. He attended 
our Brotherhood meeting one night and 
got the shock of his life as one of the 
members walked into the room. We no- 
ticed his excitement and with what dif- 
ficulty he managed to keep his mind on 
the discussion of the evening. After 
the meeting, he immediately went up to 
the man who had been the cause of his 
unrest and we heard the boy ask: 


for your faith in us and 


you will always make it 


possible to keep a Christian Mission on the Bowery. 
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“Where did you get that coat, mister?’ 

“Why, Dr. St. John gave it to me,’ was the 
reply. “Why?” 

“It—it's just like one—oh, you wouldn't 
understand,’ the boy said. 


“What do you mean, | wouldn’t under- 
stand?’’ the wearer of the coat seemed ex- 
cited too. 


“Did you ever see this coat before? 
reason for asking.” 


I've 


“Well,” said the boy, “if you must know, it 
looks like one that belongs to my father. We 
used to kid my dad about it being a dude's 
coat.”’ 


“Say, kid, there was a letter in the pocket 
of this coat—if you'll wait a minute I'll run 
around and get it,’’ and he was gone like a 
flash, but close upon his heels ran the boy. 


The letter was addressed “To my 
boy’, but the writing on the envelope 
was all the boy needed. ‘Dear boy,” 
he read, “‘if you are my boy there is 
just one thing | want to say: Come home 
for Christmas. Surely you can get a 
postage stamp and write so that we 
know where to send you carfare home. 
If you are somebody else’s boy write 
home today. No bad news you can tell 
your father and mother can possibly be 
as bad as the horrors of their imag- 
WIS od aeieis “i 


That night we put a tired, sick-look- 
ing boy on the train for a town in Ohio— 
and his parting words will stay with me 
always: 


“'Thank God for the Bowery Mission.” 


When there is something that needs 
to be done, we want to do it; your con- 
tribution and interest in the Bowery Mis- 
sion gives us the power to do the things 
that need to be done and the under- 
standing and sympathy of the Mission‘s 
staff knows when they should be done. 





Bowery Mission & Young Men’s Home 


419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


My boy or somebody else’s boy, | 


want to help you take care of them. ° 


You have my prayers, here is........... ‘ 
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WASHINGTON: When Al Smith says 
the President has made a great speech, 
you can make up your mind that it zs 
great. We think the country at large 
agrees with Al, from what we read in 
the papers; the “all-out for defense” 
utterance from the White House, deliv- 
ered in a quiet, unemotional frankness, 
will do two things: 

It will spur Hitler’s attack; the 
Fuehrer realizes now, if he ever realized 
it, that he must win in a hurry, win be- 
fore American help can reach Britain. Of 
course, Mr. Roosevelt said nothing that 
the Nazis did not already know, but 
this all-out call to the nation will cer- 
tainly convince them that America is 
waking up. The last few air raids over 
London have shown a new fury. The 
President’s speech had something to do 
with that. 

And it will slap America awake. We 
know now exactly where we _ stand; 
we’ve had it from the President’s own 
lips. The line that separates us from 
actual war with the Axis has shrunk, 
alarmingly; the only thing that can save 
us is for us to save Britain. 

If there had been a speech like this 
in Paris or London five years ago, there 
might now be no war; coming even as 
late as this, it may save the U. S. from 
war. 

Only one objection have we read to 
the speech: that it did not give facts 
and figures about our industrial pro- 
duction. That may have been deliber- 
ate. There are some facts that give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. But any 
American, reading of the havoc being 
wrought by Nazi flyers over England, 
knows that whatever we have produced 
in the past, we must produce more, 
more, more in the future. Undoubtedly 
the President will give the facts more 
fully in his forthcoming messages to Con- 
gress. 


OTHER AID: Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau is quoted as_ saying 
that, in his understanding, the Presi- 
dent’s lease-lend plan might be extend- 
ed not only to England but to Greece 
and China as well. The phraseology, 
“We must become the arsenal of de- 
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mocracy,” makes this a possibility. 

China, up to now, has not been get- 
ting enough from us. There is a Chinese 
military mission in Washington as we 
write, headed by General Fan Chu- 
mow, begging for planes. That’s be- 
cause there haven’t been enough planes 
to go around. 

There must be planes enough pro- 
duced to give China her share, for 
China must keep Japan busy. Yester- 
day we thought the Chinese were of 
little interest because they were ’way 
over there on the other side of the 
world. Why should we worry about 
them? Today an awful truth comes 
home to us: if China goes down, Europe 
may go down! So... expect news of 
larger and larger shipments from Los 
Angeles to Chungking. 


RADIO: Songs by the thousand 
disappeared last night: from the air- 
waves. They were songs the “perform- 
ing rights” of which were controlled by 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers; (ASCAP) they 
vanished from the three major net- 
works and from 700 other broadcast- 
ing stations throughout the country 
when the five-year contract of the 
ASCAP with the broadcasters expired. 
Among the lost tunes were those writ- 
ten by Victor Herbert (founder of 
ASCAP) , George Gershwin, Cole Porter, 
Irving Berlin, John Philip Sousa, Carrie 
Jacobs Bond and dozens of others. 

This is a fight between the ASCAP and 
the broadcasters over the rates to be 
paid for the use of ASCAP music. The 
broadcasters, through an organization 
called Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI), 
are refusing to pay any longer for ASCAP 
tunes; the ASCAP is fighting to make the 
broadcasters pay. It is war to a business 
death—with you and I, humble listen- 
ers at the radio, losing out on music 
we love. 

There is no sign of peace yet between 
ASCAP and BMI, though there may be 
within the next few weeks. To compli- 
cate matters, the Department of Justice 
is suing both organizations for violations 
of anti-trust laws! Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace! 
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Personally, we feel that the public 
will forget it. The new radio-victrola 
combinations have put cheap recorded 
music into thousands of American 
homes; lovers of Herbert, Gershwin, 
etc., denied their favorites over the air, 
may get them from the record. We 
doubt that the general public will be 
more than mildly interested in the out- 
come of this fight over radio profits. 


ALIENS: There is a mopping-up 
process going on in the U.S. these first 
months in 1941, with unregistered aliens 
as the “victims.” All aliens fourteen 
years of age or over were required by 
law to register by December 26, 1940; 
four million signed on the dotted line; 
and now comes the hardest part of the 
job—to apprehend those who either do 
not know what is required of them, 
were too frightened to register, or had 
some reason of their own for dodging 
the registration. 

To catch these, a nationwide educa- 
tional and publicity program is being 
prosecuted across the nation. Enlisted 
in it are such notable non-citizens as 
Charles Laughton, Charles Boyer, Merle 
Oberon, Ignace Paderewski. For those 
who have some reason for dodging the 
law, a’ fine of one thousand dollars or 
six months in jail or both is possible. 


BASES: The Army and Navy are at 
work on the bases swapped to us by 
Britain for . fifty destroyers; trouble 
seems likely over at least three of them 
—in Trinidad, the Bahamas, and Ber- 
muda. 

At Trinidad the site offered is a 
swamp; in the Bahamas, it is an un- 
suitable anchorage at Mayaguana Is- 
land; in Bermuda it is—tourists. The 
Bermuda program calls for the acquisi- 
tion of some 510 acres, or about one 
twenty-fourth of the island’s area; to 
make way for it, hundreds of island in- 
habitants must be moved, and one es- 
tate of thirty-eight acres, belonging to 
William Marcus Greve of New York, 
must be acquired. But it is the estab- 
lishment of a garrison of some 4500 
men that worries Bermuda most. 

That, they say, will discouraze tour- 
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Don’t Make Them 


ists, in whose interests the island has 
been kept quaint by limiting automo- 
biles and offering carriages and bicycles. 


The tourist trade is the bread and but-+ 


ter of Bermuda. Plans, however, are 
going forward in the hands of rather 
determined military engineers; tourists 
or no tourists, there must be a base 
ETE. <a 

It’s too bad for Bermuda—but it’s 
also too bad for London! If the British 
are willing to take their chances on sud- 
den death, the Bermudans should be 
willing to take a chance on the tourist 
trade. 


REPUBLICANS: Many a wiseacre said, 
after the election, “The Republican 
party is doomed.” We doubt that; the 
party is too large and the two-party sys- 
tem too deeply rooted in American life 
and thinking. Certain evidences of’ con- 
tinued life among the defeated are in 
evidence: 

Mr. Joe Martin thinks that Mr. Wen- 
dell Willkie, who also ran, might make 
a fine chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, but . . . “whether it 
would fit into his pians I do not know.” 
Willkie is also being spoken of increas- 
ingly as a college president. 

Mr. Willkie in Manhattan said to his 
ex-Willkie Club members that he hoped 
that “as a result” of the Willkie Club 
movement, really capable candidates 
might be interested in running for pub- 
lic office. Does he mean that the Clubs 
are now history, little more? 

Manhattan Clubbers themselves sug- 
gest change of name (to Independent 
Clubs) and a new purpose: to promote 
better understanding of political ques- 
tions, to encourage competent men and 
women to run. .. . to encourage the 
exercise of good citizenship . . . etc. etc. 
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Climb That Wall 


Judging from that, we’d say it isn’t 
time yet to bury the Republican 
“corpse.” Such political corpses, in this 
country, have an odd way of coming 
alive just as the funeral ceremonies are 
about to begin. Probably our grand- 
children will still have that same two- 
party system, plus Norman Thomas 
running on the Socialist ticket. 


VANISHING? Schoolboys for gener- 
ations have been taught that the Amer- 
ican Indian is vanishing; his red race 
was dying out slowly but surely. That 
isn’t so. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John 
Collier, has just issued some statistics 
on that, which prove that since 1900, 
the Indians have increased from 237,000 
to 361,000, or better than 52 per cent. 
Indians in the Western Hemisphere 
number 30,000,000; of these, never more 
than 900,000 have lived in the U. S. 

We’re glad of the increase. The In- 
dians, truth be told, are the only one 
hundred per cent Americans. Yes? 


GOING IN? We’ve had so much to 
say about both Gallup Polls’ and the 
war that we hesitate ... and yet, this 
may be important. A 1937 Gallup sur- 
vey reported that 64 per cent of the 
citizens of this country thought it a 
bad mistake to get into the war. To the 
same question, asked in December 1940, 
only 39 per cent thought it was bad. 

Morality runs before the law; you 
have to have the public mind made 
ready for a statute. Conviction runs 
before a successful war; you must have 
the people ready for it, even anxious 
for it, if you hope to win. This drop of 
nearly thirty per cent may mean that, 
however grudgingly, the American peo- 
ple are .... preparing. 






GAS: Poison gas has not yet been 2 


used in the war abroad, but who can 
tell? The American Army is taking no 
chances. 

At Fort McClellan, Alabama, thirty- 
five officers of the 27th Division went 
through some strange antics this week. 
They assembled in a large field, began 
dashing hither and yon sniffing the air; 
then they began to cough and sneeze 
and weep. They were sniffing poison 
gas, trying to identify which kind of 
gas it was by smell. 

Every gas has its identifying odor; 
lewisite smells like harmless geranium; 
mustard smells like mustard pickles; 
phosgene smells like new-mown hay; 
chlorpicrine smells like good licorice. 

Geranium — pickles — hay — licorice. 
The innocent-appearing outward evi- 
dences of an inner deadly peril. Thus 
is war always cloaked, masked; no de- 
partment of war is what it seems; it is 
all ghastly. 

Not only the experimenting officers 
are concerned; plans are being laid for 
quick manufacture and distribution of 
gas masks to U. S. civilians. 


ABROAD 


ITALY: The turn of the tide in the 
war may come in Rome. If ever the 
armed forces of any war were in a bad 
way, the armies that started from Rome 
are. Their Navy is in hiding; their 
troops in Albania, looking gleefully for- 
ward to a fox hunt with Greece as the 
fox, are finding the fox chasing the 
hounds; the fiasco in Egypt is one of the 
major military catastrophes of the age. 

All sorts of reasons are being given 
for it, all sorts of efforts being made in 
Rome to explain it. Mussolini mini- 
mizes it, as best he can. But when 
Badoglio was forced to resign, the 
Italian people must have wondered. 
When this writer was in Italy just 
before the war, he asked an Italian of- 
ficer who were the most popular men in 
Italy; he replied immediately, “Badoglio 
and Balbo.” Balbo died in an “acci- 
dent” that still looks a lot like murder; 
Badoglio is now being blamed for the 
Egyptian collapse. Badoglio himself 
blames poor preparation—and he says 
the preparations were made by Mus- 
solini! It may be that these two will 
now fight it out, in the open. 

It is certain that there is dissension, 
division, in Italy. It was bound to come, 
for Italy was never completely sold on 
this war. Neither was Italy ever com- 
pletely sold on Fascism. Badoglio was 
never a good Fascisti; he was known as 
“a King’s man”, . . . and loved! He, 
like most of the Italians, marched un- 
der the orders of Il Duce only because 
he could not do anything else, but that 
never makes a good general or a good 
army. There are rumors that whole 
squads and companies of Italian troops 
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in Egypt have gone on sit-down strikes: 
they just sit down and wait to be cap- 
tured. 

Reports increase, too, the Italian air- 
men are not doing their best. That may 
be because the ships they have to fly 
are old, outmoded models, no match 
for the new British speedsters sent 
against them; it may also be that they 
do not relish their job. 

Alas, poor Italy! She is the major 
national tragedy of the war. If she col- 
lapses, Germany will certainly move in 
and take over their land; if she wins, 
Hitler will not give them much. Mus- 
solini has been fooled, double-crossed 
and cheated by his Axis partner at 
every turn of the road. What now can 
he expect of any peace? 

His collapse will mean much to the 
British; it will send many a warship, 
now on guard in the Mediterranean, out 
into the Atlantic to fight German sub- 
marines. 


SUBMARINES: Lord Beaverbrook and 
Winston Churchill are telling the British 
people repeatedly. that their greatest 
danger now lies in attacks on their 
shipping by German submarines. Once 
these submarines hunted alone; now, 
fabricated by new mass_ production 
methods in Germany, they are being 
turned out in large quantities—and 
they hunt in packs! During the week 
of Dec. 8, a total of 101,190 tons of 
British shipping hit the bottom—and 
the tonnage sunk weekly since then has 
continued alarmingly large. 

Only one weapon will overcome this 
submarine. Not battleships; they are too 
slow; not fast cruisers, for these can be 
hit in the dark. Airplanes! Planes car- 
rying big loads of depth charges; planes 
that can see deep into the water; planes, 
perhaps, with autogiros that will enable 
them to hover in the air for a perfect 
shot. Planes, from the United States. 


How to get them from the U. S. in 
time to save the day is now the No. 
One problem. To ship them all the way 
in freighters is slow, too dangerous. 
To fly them all the way is almost equal- 
ly dangerous. Plans are now under way 
by which the U. S. would fly U. S. man- 
ufactured planes to Greenland or Ice- 
land; fast carriers could cover the 750 
miles from Iceland to England safely 
and easily, protected in the air by fight- 
er planes. Something like this will have 
to come if the planes are to get through. 


BLITZ: German- bombers are com- 
ing over London in single file; they 
blast a straight road of ruin across the 
city, wheel, come back to blast another 
straight road. Night after night, week 
after week. The Cheshire Cheese is 
gone; Guildhall has been afire; we’ve 
stopped counting and sobbing over the 
famous, historic old churches that are 
no more. This is “blitz.” 

Yet blitz hasn’t had the desired effect; 
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these British are not easily cowed. It 
was ’way back in November that the 
Germans picked out Coventry for their 
new all-out attacks; Coventry is carry- 
ing on. The casualties of that month 
of all-out November proved, believe it 
or not, the lowest for three months: 
4,588 dead and 6,202 injured. (Just 
by way of comparison, China reports its 
total air casualties for three years to be 
53,652 killed, and 69,305 injured. The 
Japanese air war has not won the day 
for them in China; endless blitzkriegs in 
the skies over Britain will not win it 
there for Germany.) 


It is entirely possible, for instance, 
that London could be leveled with the 
ground and that the war would still go 
on. You have to get troops marching on 
the land—and Hitler hasn’t been able 
to do that yet. The Channel is still the 
finest tank-trap in the world. 


NEW WORLD: We go abroad for the 
church-news-of-the-month. In England, 
the heads of the three largest church 
groups have long been trying to get Mr. 
Churchill to declare himself on “the aims 
of the war.” He has failed to respond— 
probably, he couldn’t. But the church- 
men, impatient, and looking forward to 
the England and the world they will 
have to live in after the peace, have pro- 
ceeded to draw up a five-plank platform 
for “the guidance of statesmen” when the 
fighting is over. Here are their points: 

1. The extreme inequality of wealth 
should be abolished. 

2. Every child regardless of race should 
have equal opportunity at education. 

3. The family as a social unit should 
be safeguarded. 

4. A sense of divine vocation should be 
restored to man’s daily work. 

5. The resources of this earth should 
be used as God’s gift to men..... 

This is not the Communist Party 
speaking. It is the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster, and the 
leading Non-Conformist of England. 
They add force to a prediction made 
months ago in these columns: that life 
on this planet will never be the same 
again as it was before this war. 


MISSIONARIES: There’s a new phrase 
in the missionary lexicon: “orphaned 
missions.” It describes the plight of those 
missions and missionaries which have 
been cut off from the home base by the 
war, and left stranded. To help them, a 
United World Emergency Fund Com- 
mittee has been set up. Detailed reports 
as to where the money raised by this 
Fund is going are beginning to pour in: 

An English Mission Board is providing 
salaries for a German missionary in East 


Africa, a French missionary in Madagas- 
car, a Finnish missionary in India. A 
German mission in Togoland is support- 
ed by a Scottish board and directed by 
an American missionary. All thirteen 
mission boards and societies in the Neth- 
erlands Indies, number sixty-six mission- 
aries, now act together as “The Emer- 
gency Missionary Board.” The Emer- 
gency Fund Committee has sent financial 
aid to “orphans” in Algiers, Basutoland, 
Cameroons, China, Congo, Gabon, India, 
Japan, Kenya, Madagascar, Netherlands 
Indies, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, 
Southwest Africa, South Africa, Surinam 
and Tanganyika. 

So .... the only understanding left in 
this madhouse of a world is the under- 
standing of a common bond in Christ! 


CHURCH AND DRAFT: The conscien- 
tious objectors have been quite uncertain 
of their fate under the draft; anything 
could happen to them, until last week— 
when Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, Director 
of Selective Service, made it plain that all 
C.0.’s will be assigned to soil conserva- 
tion and reforestation projects in work 
camps operated and maintained by C. O. 
agencies. 

This clears the air. It is accepted by 
the C. O.’s, and we find the Quakers, 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
other pacifist organizations cooperating 
wholeheartedly. It is a good way out of 
a hard problem. 

Certainly, the U.S. government has 
gone a long way, this time, in acknowl- 
edging the right of religious objection to 
war. Their attempt at understanding is 
enough to make Europe blink. 


Before we leave the C.O., we want to 
report that the Fellowship of Reconcil- 
iation, perhaps the ranking pacifist group 
in this country, lists 1500 new members 
from September to November, 1940. One 
of them was Dr. Stanley Jones, of India. 


THIRTY MILLION: The International 
Council of Religious Education repre- 
sents eighty-five per cent of American 
Protestantism in cooperative Sunday 
school and religious educational work; it 
reaches some fifteen million young people. 
That, says the Council, isn’t enough. 

The Council has just held a conference 
in Pittsburgh which resolves to double 
that figure; they want to reach thirty 
million. The proposal will be debated 
more fully at the larger International 
gathering this month in Chicago. The 
new plan embraces enlarged efforts in the 
fields of visual education, progressive 
methods, and new types ot lessons used 
cooperatively. A wide extension of vaca- 
tion schools will aid the work already 
under way in the Advance Movement in 
Methodist, Northern Baptist, Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian bodies. 


MARRIAGES: In Hennepin County 
(Minn.), there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number of marriages per- 
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formed by ministers over civil cere- 
monies. Since Hennepin is regarded as an 
average American community, this is be- 
lieved to be representative of the en- 
tire nation. The percentages, tabulated 
by a reporter for the Minneapolis Times- 
Tribune, are worth a second glance: 


Religious Civil 
1918 81.4 18.6 
1928 83.3 16.7 
1936 87.5 12.5 
1939 90.9 9.1 
1940 92.1 7.9 


So, in 1940, nine out of ten marriage 
ceremonies were preacher-ceremonies. 


THE LADIES: In a survey just taken 
by the Federal Council, a large majority 
of the Protestant churchwomen of the 
country seem to want more voice in the 
governing bodies of their churches. Ques- 
tionnaires sent to women of ten different 
denominations brought replies showing 
that more than seventy per cent of the 
ladies felt this way about it. The Quaker 
vote was largest—one hundred per cent! 
Eighty-nine per cent of the Methodist 
women, seventy-four per cent of the Dis- 
ciples, seventy-three per cent of the 
Northern Baptists and seventy-two per 
cent of the Congregationalist church- 
women want recognition. The smallest 
positive vote was forty-five per cent; this 
came from the Episcopalians. 

The Council comments that “probably 
more restrictions, legal or traditional, 
(are) attached to women in the Christian 
Church than in any other field in this 
country.” It’s hard to see why that 
should go on. Heaven help the church if 
the ladies ever go on a sit-down sirike! 


RELIGION: Kansas City has a new 
ultra-modern church nearly completed. 
Pastored by the famous Burris Jenkins, 
the building has a triple-decker parking 
space for the congregation’s cars, a “rum- 
pus room” for young people’s activities, 
shafts of light instead of a steeple or 
tower, walls made of steel and “gunite,” 
which we understand is “concrete shot 
from guns.” It’s quite novel; but we sup- 
pose it’s all right for architecture, even 
ecclesiastical architecture, to keep up 
with the times. 

What we can’t quite understand is the 
news report (quoted by Religious News 
Service, Dec. 12, 1940) that Joe Louis 
is to box in a benefit pout for the new 
streamlined sanctuary. Something tells 
us it will be stopped; if it does come off, 
the new church will be off to a bad start. 
Bingo is bad enough; to profit by en- 
couragement of the most brutal sport in 
America seems, at least to us, deplorable. 
It takes something other than a Christian 
heart to enjoy the spectacle of the Brown 
Bomber cutting a man’s face to ribbons, 
with both of them sliding around in each 
other’s blood, for the sake of religion. 

Who was it who sighed, “Ah, religion: 
what crimes have been committed in thy 
name?” (In case you plan to write us 
on this, remember that this is Mr. 
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Courier’s opinion, not necessarily Chris- 
tian Herald’s. He'll take it.) 


FOOD: To feed captive Europe or 
let captive Europe starve—aye, that is 
the question bothering the Church in 
America. Opinions go to extremes; the 
F.O.R. asks for a trial of the Hoover 
plan; a large group of representative 
American clergymen goes on record as 
flatly opposing it. 

The Quakers are for it; they claim that 
a trial might be made, in which a few 
shiploads of food might be sent; if the 
Germans confiscate that, there need be 
no more. Opponents of the Quaker trial 
plan point out that Hitler has enough 
food to feed not only Germany but his 





Courtesy Federal Council of Churches 


DR. GEORGIA HARKNESS 


SINCE 1910, PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THE- 
OLOGY, GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE STATE OF THE 
CHURCH, FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


What she says: 
“To put Christ in khaki is one 
thing; to bring Christ to those in 
khaki is another.” 


conquered states as well, at least through 
this winter. 

Question: Hitler may have it, but will 
he feed anyone but his own? There lies 
the rub. (That’s the second Shake- 
spearian quote in this item; we’re going 
classic!) 


YOuTH: While churchmen are debat- 
ing the idea of teaching religion in the 
public schools, with some doubt in their 
minds, we read a clear-as-crystal state- 
ment from Col. John J. Hannan, of the 
Department of Public Welfare of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. The Colonel has no 
doubt in his mind; he says flatly that 
such instruction should be given in the 


schools, for the simple reason that the. 


schools thus far have failed to build 






character and to keep children from 
developing into juvenile delinquents and 
adult criminals. “This is the one way,” 
he says “in which we can combat crime 
and stamp out the forces that are 
destroying democracy.” 

Note his language: he says “the one 
way.” 


AWARD: The Churchman, independ- 
ent and important Protestant Episcopal 
periodical, makes an annual award to a 
distinguished American “who has pro- 
moted good will and better understand- 
ing among all peoples.” The recipient 
this year: William Allen White, of the 
equally independent and _ important 
Emporia Gazette. 

It is apropos. Mr. White is a great 
American; he is one of the figures in 
American life who prove that a small- 
city editor may be of more influence than 
Presidents—and White has helped make 
or break more than one President. 

But we will never remember him for 
his political making-and-breaking. He 
will be remembered for one _ blazing 
editorial, if for nothing else: “What’s The 
Matter With Kansas?” And if you have 
not read his little item written just after 
the death of his daughter, Mary, then 
read it today. It is a classic of American 
literature. 

Once this writer worked as hotel clerk 
in a Rocky Mountain Park hotel, next 
door to Mr. White. A break in a pipe line 
(not his) brought him into the hotel 
office; he said, humbly, “Could you help 
me fix it, now?” It was our job to do the 
fixing, but... that was William Allen 
White. 

He deserves the award; he is a great 
—and cooperative—American. 


HERE AND THERE: Home Missions 
Council (a men’s group) and Council of 
Women for Home Missions (women’s 
organization) were merged by Federal 
Council at Atlantic City convention, 
after thirty-two years separation. Ah 
well, there’s plenty of time! . . . Four 
deaths by lynching are already reported 
under the new definition of lynching in 
South, according to Tuskegee Institute 
report; look for sad increase in mob rule 
here. . . . Methodist Council of Bishops 
has approved establishment of a world- 
wide standard calendar; it is an attempt 
to have religious holidays celebrated on 
the same day. .. . Methodist Commission 
on World Peace has come out for repeal 
of the draft act... . They will also seek 
to raise a cool million dollars for war 
relief on March 2, second Sunday in 
Lent. ... Lutherans have a new standard 
version of “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God,” to replace forty versions now sung. 
... Teachers in Stillwater, Okla., allow 
Jehovah Witness children to leave the 
room during flag-salute, thereby “solv- 
ing” the problem. Or is this sidestep- 
ping? ... Protestant Episcopal Church is 
now in Federal Council . . . officially, 
after years of unofficial cooperation. 
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TEMPERANCE 


DRIVERS: The National Safety 
Council puts out a Quarterly Journal of 
Studies in Alcohol; it is accurate, for the 
Council waits for accurate figures. The 
Journal notes an increase from seven per 
cent in 1933 to eleven per cent in 1939, in 
drinking drivers involved in fatal ac- 
cidents; for (dead) drinking pedestrians, 
there is an increase over the same period 
of from eight to fifteen per cent. 

Driver or pedestrian had been drinking 
in one of every five fatal accidents in 
1939; one. in three fatal accidents at 
night involved drinking by driver or 
pedestrian. Drivers with more than 0.15 
per cent alcohol in their blood are fifty- 
five times more likely to be involved in 
an accident than those who have no 
alcohol in their blood. 

The report holds that despite the ac- 
curacy of modern chemical “intoxica- 
tion” tests, the present statistics under- 
estimate the true importance of alcohol 
as a motor-accident cause. What we 
probably need is not more intelligent 
chemical tests but less drinking—or less 
alcohol! 





HIGH SCHOOL: Allied Youth has 
gathered some startling statistics on 
high school drinking. Polling fifteen 
thousand high school youngsters in typi- 
cal American cities of less than metro- 
politan dimensions, Allied Youth found 
that forty-three per cent of high school 
upperclassmen drink. Nearly sixty per 
cent of the pollees said they realized that 
alcoholic beverages were poison; only one 
in five was right when he said that 
alcohol did not really warm the body; 
ninety per cent said an athlete should 
never drink; 2,272 said their drinking 
was most often done in company with a 
few friends; 1,156 said it was done 
oftenest at weddings or other social oc- 
casions; only 133 said they drank alone 
and liked it. 

In other words, the temptation is 
largely social, seldom individual, seldom 
done because they really want to drink. 
What they do not realize is that you may 
be only a social drinker today, and an 
individual drinker tomorrow. 


SLOGANS: Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, 
of the WCTU, points out certain slogans 
created away back in 1935 by the League 
of Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, which were 
to be passed out to every member of 
the industry. Perhaps they are too old 
to be seen today, but as an indication 
of brewing psychology they are im- 
portant. The slogans include these: 

“Show young people how to enjoy 
the delightful wines of America.” 
“Make youth liquor conscious!” 
“Train your publicity to catch the 
eye of the younger generation.” 

A most benevolent industry, this booze 
siness! 
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“Hurry Up Now! Pa’s Waiting!” 


oo kitchen stove used to feel pretty good on a winter’s 
Saturday night when the thermometer was down around 
zero. So did the heated flatiron in the foot of the bed. But how 
many of us would trade the comfort and privacy of our modern, 
heated bathrooms for the cramped discomfort of the wooden 
tub and the sting of the home-made soap? And who wants to 
lug out the water afterward and mop up the kitchen floor? 


There are a lot more of today’s home conveniences that we 
wouldn’t trade for their counterparts of the “good old days.” 
The electric washer, for instance, for the scrubbing board; the 
electric light for the messy coal-oil lamp; the furnace for the 
parlor base-burner. 


Most of us are incompagably richer than the people of a 
generation ago—not so much in money, perhaps, but in the 
things our money will buy. And in most cases these are the 
products of American industry—manufactured articles that 
have been developed by industry, improved, made less and less 
expensive so that more millions of people can afford them. 


In almost every manufacturing improvement that has made 
this progress possible, electricity has played a vital part. And 
the scientists, engineers, and workmen of General Electric, who 
have done so much to make electricity more useful, are still 
seeking ways for electricity to help in the creation of More 
Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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WINTER ON FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY © Gendn-ers 


A. eerie hush falls on the paven ways, 

Because the clamor lifting from the crowd, 
The clang of cars, the thundering of drays 

Are muffled in the white folds of the shroud 
The sky, as bleakly gray as was the face 

The leper turned to Christ in anguished woe, 
Flings out of the infinitude of space 

Upon the huddled heaps of stone below, 
Until each lofty tower, roof and dome, 

Each coping, wire, pole, rail, grille and sign 
Become fantastic things none but a gnome 

Can recognize and rightfully define, 
For ugliness that leered on every hand 

Is changed into a lovely fairyland. 


Ly Edgar Daniel Kramer 
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WHERE FRENCH CHILDREN 


Py, “TSE Quakers have gone to 
Gi war again. 

This time they are in France, 
and through their relief workers comes 
practically the only information avail- 
able about what the German conquest 
means to more than 40,000,000 French- 
men and uncounted refugees. 

To eloquent Winston Churchill, Hitler 
is “This wicked man, the repository and 
embodiment of many forms of soul- 
destroying hatreds, this monstrous prod- 
uct of former wrongs and shames .. .” 
But to the despondent Frenchman and 
the divested refugee, Hitler is simply 
Hunger. And from the reports of the 
fifty-six volunteer Quaker workers— 
twenty of them Americans—in unoc- 
cupied France, one can get some idea of 
how terrible this winter is. 

France is homeless people—millions of 
them—seeking food to prevent starva- 
tion and clothes to cover bare skin; two 
million men wasting away in prison 
camps, and a whole generation of 
children shriveling up from malnutrition 
—remnants of a world that no longer 
exists. And France is only a segment in 
a huge catastrophe. Herbert Hoover 
thinks Europe, exclusive of France, will 
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have 37,000,000 sufferers, including 
15,000,000 children, this winter. 

The Quakers habitually follow armies, 
and the man in charge of the work in 
France has fought hunger and destitution 
before. He is Howard E. Kershner, an 
American who gave up a real estate busi- 
ness for writing, and lecturing, for relief 
work in the Spanish Civil War. Since the 
June armistice, he and Miss Margaret 
Frawley, a former American newspaper 
woman, have been in France, directing 
volunteer Americans and locally enlisted 
French citizens at centers in Marseilles, 
Auch, Toulouse, Perpignan, and Montau- 
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ban. The Quakers prefer to say no more 
about their workers; to them personal 
prestige has nothing to do with alleviat- 
ing France’s desperate situation. 

And desperate it really is. The pro- 
ductive part of France is in German 
hands, and into the unoccupied territory, 
a vineyard country, have fled more than 
7,000,000 refugees, half of whom still 
remain—eating and not producing. In- 
cluding these, the Quakers estimate five 
to ten million sufferers in unoccupied 
France. And no one knows about the 
occupied territory, except for the prison 
camps, where the diet for 2,000,000 
Frenchmen is bread and water—some- 
times as little as six slices and five glasses 
a day. 

Newspaper reports from France tell of 
increased rationing of grains and baked 
goods, and a three-course limit on meals. 
The Vichy Government has admitted 
urgent need of condensed milk, lard, and 
other fat products, tinned meat, dry 
vegetables, rice, and sugar. And a medi- 
cal survey, made especially. for the 
Quakers by Dr. Joseph Stokes, Jr., of 
the University of Pennsylvania, indicates 
serious shortages of vitamins, vaccines, 
and the sulphonamide drugs. 
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The Quakers have ploughed into this 
maelstrom of hunger and despondency 
with the same determination and im- 
partiality that enabled them to feed 
1,200,000 German children a day at the 
end of the World War. The work, 
directed in France.by Mr. Kershner and 
Miss Frawley, is supervised by a Quaker 
organization known formally as_ the 
American Friends’ Service Committee, 
with offices at 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

In France, Mr. Kershner established 
headquarters in Marseilles last August, 
and the office was jammed half an hour 
after it opened. Purchases are made from 
here, and seven-eighths of the $85,000 
monthly budget goes for food for children 
and supplies for refugees in civil con- 
centration camps. And from the reports 
that Mr. Kershner, Miss Frawley and 
their workers have sent back, it is 
possible to describe what Quaker relief 
has done for France since fighting ended 
on June 25. 

In May, June, and July, refugees—a 
million of them Dutch and Belgian 
peasants—fled to the South of France. 
The normal population of Toulouse 
(250,000) was nearly quadrupled. Here 
the Quakers fed 5,000 refugees daily, 
arranged sleeping accommodations for 
about 1,300 men and women—and even 
gave away their own clothing. Further 
food, supplied to 85,000 Belgian boys in 
neighboring camps “literally prevented 
starvation,” Miss Frawley reported. 

But food alone doesn’t cure home- 
sickness, and on Friday, July 7, a crisis 
was reported to the Toulouse office. “We 
were notified,” Miss Frawley wrote, 
“that approximately 1,000,000 refugees 
had disregarded all official orders not to 
leave the southern departments (political 
districts) until arrangements for their 
return had been worked out. These 
people had massed on the frontier just 
south of the occupied zone and, with 
bridges down and communications out, 
were unable to continue. The region in 
which they were is a poor country with 
barely enough provisions for the in- 
habitants and with no facilities for tak- 
ing care of these people. The report of 
their starvation was so appalling that 
we dispatched two food trucks with staff 
and canteen.” 

Two months later, the crisis had eased 
as trains moved thousands of refugees 
north every day. But still “the work is 
overwhelming,” one of Miss Frawley’s 
assistants wrote. “Distributions of raw 
food to about 3,000 Spaniards daily, 
clothes to innumerable people four times 
a week, reception and advice to hundreds 
of people of all nationalities daily, 
ravitaillement of trains once or twice 
daily—1,200 people on each train, giving 
them coffee, cold drinks, about 150 
quarts of hot milk for the children, fruit, 
tomatoes, and sometimes sandwiches— 
all takes a lot of time. Besides this, in- 
cessant consultations with the Belgian 
Red Cross on the organization, and what 
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Margaret Frawley 


we can do, and often being asked to ‘do’ 
a train with perhaps an hour’s notice.” 

During the two weeks the migration 
north was at its height, the Quakers were 
called upon at all hours to supply trains 
—sometimes as many as seven a day. 

So far not all the refugees have been 
repatriated and for them the Vichy 
Government has provided civil con- 
centration camps. The Quakers are 
spending $20,000 a month for clothing, 
medicine, books, and other supplies in 
these camps. No one knows just how 
many they contain, but the Quakers 
estimate at least 50,000. Recently 9,000 
German Jews,. three-quarters of them 
under sixteen or over seventy, were 
transferred to similar French camps. 
And there are hundreds of Spanish 
refugee women and children spending 
their third winter at a camp at Argeles, 
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Emaciated children are fed and nursed 
back to health at a Friends’ Colony 


in the Basses-Pyrenees. “Their food is 
miserable, and many have only rags to 
wear. Very many go barefoot,” a Quak- 
er worker reported on October 14. 

A week later rains made the situation 
serious, and Mr. Kershner wrote; “the 
camp at Argeles is flooded with water. 
These people normally sleep on the 
ground. Now they can only stand in 
water until they fall with exhaustion.” 
Evacuation of the women’s section was 
begun. “With the sound of the roaring 
sea in our ears, the rain falling; and 
complete darkness, the evacuation was a 
difficult job. Some of the women became 
panic-stricken, were lost and drowned. 
All those who obeyed orders are safe.” 

More important but less dramatic is 
the relief of women and children; nearly 
$40,000 a month is spent on them, and 
yet the Quakers estimate that nearly 
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A people’s hope embodied in this mural, painted by a refugee—a Quaker rescue ship with 
the star on the sail—in a canteen somewhere in France where hungry refugees are fed 





Seven-eighths of monthly budget of eighty-five thousand dollars goes for 
food for children and supplies for refugees in civilian concentration camps 


3,000,000 French children, a whole gener- 
ation are suffering from malnutrition. 
The relief centers at Marseilles, Montau- 
ban, Perpignan, and Auch are each car- 
ing for more than a thousand women 
and children daily. Including the sur- 
rounding countrysides, the Quakers are 
distributing 10,000 daily rations of milk 
to babies and 20,000 supplementary por- 
tions of rice and cocoa to school children. 
In Marseilles alone, 10,000 underfed 
children are receiving this ration. “And 
we have selected 4,000 of the most needy 
infants (out of a total of 16,000) and 
are giving them the only milk they get,” 
Mr. Kershner writes. 

Nurseries are run at many centers in 
conjunction with canteens. At Montau- 
ban, Miss Frawley writes, “there is a day 
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nursery for refugee children of all na- 
tionalities. It is gay and fresh as the 
young people who come there for two 
meals every day, but so small that there 
must be two sittings. There is a spacious 
garden at the back and school rooms for 
those who cannot go to school.” 

Besides these feeding and nursery 
services, the Quakers are giving com- 
plete care and schooling to 900 more 
youngsters in nine scattered colonies. 
After a visit to La Rade, a colony for 
sixty-two Spanish and French children 
near Toulouse, Miss Frawley wrote: 
“The little girls were helping cook din- 
ner, and laying the table in the dining 
room. Afterwards, the boys clear and 
wash dishes. It’s a hospitable place 
with frescoes drawn, but not yet painted, 


in the school room. The children are 
painting them—Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. The house is crowded 
with children, and the beds are close 
together because it’s kinder to do that 
than to refuse help. We have used: La 
Rade as a day nursery also, and after 
dinner two little brothers, aged eight 
and six, started home—three miles away. 

“T wish you could see how the numbers 
on the weight charts rise after a month in 
this house. We know something of the 
need in’ Toulouse and it was brought 
home sharply to us when one of the 
teachers in the school where many of the 
children come from said: “Your children 
look so well. Their bodies are almost 
as round as children’s bodies should be. 
See the others, how pinched their faces 
are. We dread the winter.’ 

“If you can get us money we can give 
these other children milk, for all over 
France fathers are among the two million 
in prison camps or have come home tired 
and discouraged and without work. 
There are the children, too, of the dis- 
possessed and every day we have calls 
for milk for them and every day we hear 
about new colonies of forgotten children 
who need help.” 

Politics and resources limit the amount 
of help the Quakers can give. The Quak- 
ers are supporting Herbert Hoover’s relief 
scheme, but while the blockade is in effect 
they are doing their buying in Europe. In 
France buying is restricted to $25,000 
monthly, the U.S. Treasury’s limit on 
shipments of funds to belligerent coun- 
tries. But there are no restrictions on 
spending in neutral countries, so that 
about $50,000 a month is spent in 
Switzerland, half of it for milk alone. 

Funds for this work come from private 
sources in this country, and the churches 
do the bulk of the giving. The Federal 
Council of Churches has given its official 
approval, and the Methodists recently 
contributed $18,000. Because the Quak- 
ers are the only people in the field (the 
American Red Cross has ceased feeding 
operations), they are spending all the 
funds collected by other relief agencies 
in this country. Contributors include a 
committee of American Legion veterans, 
endorsed by Gen. John J. Pershing and 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, who has as- 
signed all royalties from her latest book, 
The Wave of the Future. 


Despite rumors of German rapacious- 
ness, the Quakers insist that funds al- 
ways go where they are supposed to. 
They have announced that any efforts by 
governments to misappropriate supplies 
will mean canceling all relief work. So far 
the French and German governments 
have been cooperative. “Contrary to 
popular belief in this country,” says 
Clarence E. Pickett, executive secretary 
of the Service Committee, “cold facts 
show that where relief matters are con- 
cerned, promises of the present German 
government are scrupulously kept. To 
deny this is to ignore the truth.” 
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This is the bronze plaque, representing young Kraft, “Paddy,” and the original cheese cart, which was presented to Kraft by his employes 
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Some YEARS AGO HAROLD BELL WRIGHT AUTHORED “GOD AND THE GROCERYMAN.” THE 
BOOK SOLD FAST: THE IDEA OF GOD IN THE ROLE OF GROCER’S PARTNER WAS INTRIGUING. 


BUT JUST TO BE UP-TO-DATE, LET’'S CONSIDER THE CASE OF JAMES L. KRAFT 


Sz) LONG about Church School 
AO time on almost any Sunday 
- of the year, in fair weather and 
foul, you'll find him there—diligent there 
—at the main entrance to Chicago’s 
North Shore Baptist Church. He'll be 
shaking hands with all and sundry, pat- 
ting youngsters on the head, giving out a 
warm “hello” here and a cheery “good 
morning” there. You get a kick out of 
the gratifying sight of people coming in 
droves to this church. And you wonder 
about this man with the outstretched 
hand and the buoyant voice who seems 
to know every scholar, the whole “passel” 
of them, more than 1,500 in all. 

Watching him in action, you'll prob- 
ably put him down as the pastor, or 
perhaps some paid functionary whose 
chore it is to glad-hand all comers. But 
you'll be wrong. He’s not the pastor. 
Nor is he one of the hired hands. He’s 
James L. Kraft, president of the largest 
cheese manufacturing concern on earth. 
And he’s performing here in the capacity 
of the North Shore Church’s Sunday 
School superintendent, a job he’s held 
without a break for the past three decades. 

For many years now, this man has 
been blending various elements to pro- 
duce new and savory foods. But, accord- 
ing to those who know him best; his most 
impressive product has nothing to do 
with edibles. It is Kraft himself. He is 
an eminent example of what may be 
obtained by the judicious mixture of re- 
ligion and business. 
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Because he provides an effective re- 
buttal to the cynical assertion that re- 
ligion and business won’t mix, it’s a 
pleasure to discover James L. Kraft. 
You discover that while he is one of the 
modern church’s outstanding laymen, he 
is reminiscent of those days of virile, 
muscular Christianity when men spoke 
of God and His ways with them as 
naturally and as unaffectedly as they 
discussed crops and the weather. Kraft 
talks quite as informally and as fluently 


about religion as he does about cheese. 
You ask him to account for his Alger- 
hero success, and he makes no bones 
about crediting God with an important 
assist. Press him for details, and you'll 
hear about that time in 1907 when God 
became part of the cheese business. 

Let’s go back a way and take it from 
there... 

It was in July, 1903, when 28-year-old 
James L. Kraft, possessor of sixty dollars, 
a vaulting ambition and a persistent no- 
tion that cheese could be pasteurized, 
came to Chicago with the expressed in- 
tent of making a fortune. Ever since he 
was a youngster, working from early till 
late to help pay off the mortgage on his 
parents’ home in Fort Erie, Ontario, he 
had been engaged in one way or another 
with dairy products. First as a boy but- 
ter-and-egg merchant, and later as a 
clerk in a grocery store where he sold 
cheese by the slice from a giant wheel. 

In the latter job, he had spent odd 
moments meditating on cheese and its 
perishability. He noticed that no house- 
wife with half her wits would buy cheese 
without first sampling it, for no matter 
how wholesome it was when it left the 
manufacturer, it often reached the market 
in a state of extinct virtue. Young Kraft 
took stock of his inward hankerings, and 
felt that destiny had marked him for a 
maker of cheese that would perish not. 
And Chicago, he decided, was just the 
place to launch his career. 

His first business venture in Chicago 
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entailed the purchase of a horse named 
Paddy, and a cheese wagon. He struck 
a bargain with a wholesaler who agreed 
to sell him cheese on credit, and then set 
out to convince citizens of the world’s 
meat center that what their diet needed 
was more cheese. 

But it was remarkable how ably Chi- 
cago resisted. For many months he strug- 
gled along, beginning his daily routine 
by feeding his horse at 3 A.M., and not 
calling it a day until after dark, scarcely 
clearing enough profit to purchase a few 
rolls for himself and a ration of hay for 
Paddy. He kept a ledger, but it made 
gloomy reading. Most of the entries were 
as red as a Marxian textbook. 

Protracted gloom, however, was never 
any part of Kraft’s nature, and his men- 
tal mechanism contained no reverse gear. 

The grocery store at Fort Erie, Ontario, in which Kraft worked as a young man He — positive that his idea for px 
teurizing cheese was a natural—if he 
ne ges gm could just work it out. So after a dis- 


Above is young Kraft and “Paddy.” Below, Scouts of Troop 801, 
with Mr. Kraft, who has been its sponsor for nineteen years 


A portrait of J. L. Kraft, from a painting by 
Leopold Syffert 


couraging day at peddling, he would 
return to his small room behind a store 
at Halsted and Center Streets and work 
until the small hours, seeking the solu- 
tion to a problem that had stumped 
scientific cheesemakers for centuries. He 
rigged up an old copper kettle over a 
wood stove, and poured in one formula 
after another. “I got some weird mix- 
tures among those experimental batches 
of cheese!” he says now. 

But while his creditors admired. the 
buoyancy of his spirit, they deplored the 
red in his ledger. At the end of the first 
year he was $3,000 in debt. At this point 
one of them insisted that young Kraft 
take out a $3,000 life insurance policy. 
“You'll never live long enough to pay 
what you owe,” he said laconically. “This 
policy might give me a break.” 

Finally there came a day when the 
wholesalers cracked down on him, insist- 
ing that thenceforth he pay cash. It was 
a melancholy ultimatum. It meant that 
he would have to operate on a hand-to- 
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mouth basis; if one day’s sales failed to 
come up to scratch, he simply could not 
go out again the next day. 

“There was nothing left to do,” he 
says, “but decide that that day would 
have to be my last unless it resulted in 
a big business,-in which case I would 
operate another day, and then from day 
to day. I loaded the wagon full to the 
roof and set out with high hopes. I 
worked as never before, determined that 
my sales must be over a hundred dol- 
lars. At the end of the day I counted up: 
my total sales amounted to just $12.65! 

“TI started for home in a daze—beaten, 
thoroughly licked. On the way back I 
said aloud, ‘Paddy, what’s the matter 
with us anyhow?’ Paddy’s ears came 
back, then out of the air I seemed to 
hear the distinct answer: ‘You are work- 
ing without God!’ It seemed that Paddy 
heard the answer too, for he 
hesitated and his ears went 
forward at attention. I said, 
“Whoa, Paddy!’ and looked 
around. But there was nobody 
in sight. Then I said: ‘Get 
up, Paddy. If God can do any 
better with this cheese busi- 
ness, let’s let Him!’ ” 

And, remarkable to state, 
the cheese business began to 
convalesce with notable speed. 
Of course there were days and 
months of discouragement. 
But prosperity gradually came 
from around the corner, and in 
1909 he incorporated his busi- 
ness and somewhat later se- 
cured the first patents on his 
radically new method of proc- 
essing and packaging cheese. 

Today, Paddy and the one 
cheese wagon have been sup- 
planted by more than 2,000 re- 
frigerated trucks which speed 
Kraft products to every town 
and hamlet in this and several 
other countries. From one 
lonely employee the Kraft 
Company has expanded to 
8,000 persons on its payroll. 
And the one or two once- 
perishable brands of cheese have given 
way to more than 300 Kraft-produced 
varieties. 

Now, to be sure, there may be some 
obstinate souls who will profess difficulty 
in seeing how this simple acceptance of 
God as partner could zoom a business 
from the cart stage to a world enterprise. 
“Honest Injun, now,” they will say, “do 
you really believe Kraft’s present success 
can be related in any tangible way to 
that experience?” Kraft himself thinks it 
can. So do we. What the doubters fail 
to comprehend is the surging inner build- 
up given a man who confidently believes 
he’s working in harness with deity. 

After that experience Kraft decided 
that if religion was going to do right by 
him he’d have to do right by religion. 
So on the very next Sunday he went to 
church, joined up, and demanded some 
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task in the church program. “Nobody 
gave me one,” he says, “so I found one 
for myself. I sought out men who did 
not come to Sunday School, and began 
rounding up a men’s class.” 

Ever since then, his church, next to 
his business, has been the big interest of 
his life. Especially the Sunday School. 
He gets a great kick out of entering ac- 
tively into all the young people’s affairs. 
On social nights he often goes into the 
church kitchen, dons an apron and whips 
up Welsh rarebits (his culinary piéce de 
résistance) for the younger set. In all 
their interests he is as youthful as they, 
and as exuberant. Seldom have you seen 
a man of his years so unanimously en- 
sconced in the affections of both the 
young and the old. 

But if you suggest that he is largely 
responsible for the growth of the Sunday 


CATHEDRAL BELLS 


a day cathedral bells will ring again 

In shattered France across the troubled sea, 
And Joan of Arc will ride . . . her spirit free. 
Once more the sun will filter through the rain, 
And glisten on the rose-glass window-pane. 
The spires that stand uncertain, all will be 
Restored, the scars of pain beneath debris 
Removed—obliterated—every stain 

Washed thoroughly, the battle-scarred will kneel 
Before the Cross of Christ, and high above 
The candled-altar carillon bells will peal, 


While strong men weep, for hate has turned to love. 


les, wars may come and empires rise and fall, 


The Church of Christ remains above them all. 


Elysabeth M. Cooper 


School, he will resent the implication 
with a hearty “Nonsense!” Then, chances 
are, he will attach this addendum: “The 
church, like any business organization, 
is a place where all the members work 
together for common goals, and no one 
individual has the right to claim credit 
for its success.” But the fact remains 
that when he took over the superintend- 
ency in 1909 the enrollment was only 
about 100, while today it is above 1,500. 

He is equally careful to sidestep any 
credit for his work as chairman of the 
North Shore Church’s board of deacons. 
He has held that position for thirty 
years, and has seen the church member- 
ship rise from fewer than 200 to more 
than 2,000. Yet, his pastor, Dr. Herbert 
W. Virgin, told me, “Mr. Kraft doesn’t 
care a rap about prominence. He’s one 
of the most truly humble men I have 








ever known. He never seeks office; in 
fact, he has often wanted to give up his 
leadership to make way for some younger 
man. But the church won’t hear of it.” 

Possessing a flair for public speaking 
that is as persuasive as it is ruggedly in- 
dividualistic, Kraft is an orator much in 
demand. Men’s groups particularly go 
for him. They like his straight-from-the- 
shoulder style, his free-wheeling delivery, 
his wide knowledge of world affairs. He 
has a keen appreciation for a good story, 
and has the enviable knack of investing 
with subtle humor some sober truth that 
sticks in the mind when the laughter has 
passed. 

As a tither, too, he’s the answer to any 
parson’s prayer. Back in the days when 
he was struggling to gain a foothold as 
a business man, when he was making 
only $20 a week—sometimes—Kraft 
started tithing. In those days 
it must have taken no little 
strength of character rigidly 
to set aside his tenth. But he 
stuck to the practice—and has 
stayed with it these many 
years, through good times and 
bad. As a matter of fact, he 
has long been addicted to the 
habit. of giving considerably 
beyond his tenth. You find 
him unwilling to talk about it 
himself, but those “in the 
know” will tell you that his 
gifts to his church and to 
other religious and charitable 
projects amount to a stagger- 
ing figure. In one of his most 
flush years, Dr. Virgin will 
tell you, Kraft contributed 
more than one-third of his 
entire income to religious ac- 
tivities. And that was not 
peanuts! 

But while his church is his 
hobby as well as his spiritual 
home, Kraft’s interests range 
farther afield as well. For 
years, you find, he has been 
one of the real spark plugs of 
the International Council of 
Religious Education, contrib- 
uting liberally to it and serving for a 
period as its treasurer. He has also held 
important’ executive positions in the 
Northern Baptist Convention, among 
them that of vice-president. A few years 
ago, on the centenary of the founding of 
the first Sunday School, the city of 
Toronto unveiled a great stone statue of 
Robert Raikes; the statue was a gift 
from Kraft. 

At the present writing Kraft is wading 
around knee-deep in plans that aim to do 
something effective about America’s 
young “spiritual illiterates,” as he calls 
them. It disturbs him no end that there 
are fifteen million youngsters in this 
country who are as untouched by re- 
ligious instruction as the Hottentot. 
“Those poor youngsters are a reproach 
to evangelical Christianity!” he says. So 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Odyssey of a college boy and a motorcycle—not a story for parents 


By Richard Manuel 


[PART 


4 Meg Day) 

AOR EAR D 

> I cov ae the magnificent dis- 
tance of eighty miles today. However, 
trouble was mild—only the usual tight 
clutch and fender trouble. 

After going into Albuquerque and get- 
ting two new points ($1.50), I luckily 
caught a northbound bus, and was dropped 
off near the motor. 

I got the points in easily and about ten 
o’clock I started on. However, I made 
some more repairs in Albuquerque until 
four, also bought some old tools. 

Leaving Albuquerque I hit some very 
desolate country. Far to my left I some- 
times caught the glistenings of the Rio 
Grande. All the mountains are abso- 
lutely barren—just brown dirt and rock. 
The air is exceedingly clear here, distances 
very confusing. Mountains thirty miles 
away seemed about five or six. I passed 
the army on maneuvers incidentally. 

Now I’m in Socorro, New Mexico. 
Tonight’s going to be hot for a change. 
Am in a fairly clean and comfortable 
place looking exactly like a Mexican’s. 
However, anything would be better than 
where I stayed last night. 


Fesruary 1941 


MINDED 


TWO] 


(Fourth Day) 
Dear Dad: 

I had an interesting day today. Covered 
almost 220 miles. Everything went fine, 
country is about the same. 

Outside of Hot Springs—a perfect ex- 
ample of isolation—I saw a hitch-hiker 
walking in the broiling sun—and he even 
wanted to ride with me! He was a fresh- 
man at the University of Arizona, had 
been trying to make it to Albuquerque. 
How he managed to ride aboard—balanc- 
ing that suitcase on the floppy fender be- 
hind him—is beyond me. It was bad 
enough for me up on the gas tank. 

We tried swimming the Rio Grande but 
it was too fast. The river must have been 
very deep there as it was only 70 yards 
across. I got clean again anyway. The 
poor fellow got so tired pushing the motor 
to start it that I had to. . . . Seems he 
hadn’t eaten in the past day and a half, 
so I loaned him $1.50—he refused more 
saying he could just make it back to 
Tucson on that. I left him at Rincon, 
which is quite a bustling little settle- 
ment—silver mining I guess. I was here 
three hours getting the tank welded and 
fixing that fender again. 





El Paso is a bustling city and it took 
some time to get through the traffic. I 
have to kick it out of gear at every red 
light but usually I keep right on going 
anyhow—the clutch sticks so—then when 
I do stop I have a time getting it back 
in gear.. It stalls and I have to push it 
almost to the next red light to get it 
going again. 

Right now I am at “Favens’—a very 
modern cabin with running water, curtains 
etc.—just like home—for only $1.00! 
Guess these Texans demand better stuff. 


(Fifth Day) 
Dear Dad: 

I spent eight hours tearing down the 
motor mostly working on the magneto 
this morning—it wouldn’t even spark. 
And then I found that the cut-button had 
grounded itself. I was disgusted! It re- 
quired not two minutes to fix the cause 
of all the trouble! I’ve sure lost a lot of 
time trying to hold this old bike together. 

Leaving Van Horn I hit some beautiful 
country—many mesas and buttes inter- 
spersed with cattle lands which seemed 
to get greener the farther I went. I 
wonder if an old cattle trail hadn’t once 
taken the route the road did. It was a 
natural! 

Now I’m in Marfa in a good cabin run 
by an old couple. Here is the cattleman’s 
dream country—green, moist, rolling, 
with natural wind protections. Marfa 
seems rather a nice town. It is right on 
the edge of one of the wildest sections of 
the U. S. 


(Sixth Day) 
Dear Dad: 

My hope of the 500-mile day is gone 
now for good. Not only has this two- 
wheeled job gone -haywire, but I got 
spilled. I'll never make it home on the 
dough I have left either! 

After leaving Marfa I hit the worst 
fog I’ve ever seen. I could see it coming 
ten miles away. Cattle simply turned 
their tails to the advancing wind and 
kept eating. However it nearly blew me 
into a ditch. I was soon wet and chilly. 

It passed several hours later so I re- 
sumed speed, paying but little attention to 
the wet asphalt. On a large curve around 
a hill a car suddenly came—also in the 
middle of the road. I remember vaguely 
of turning, skidding and making kicking 
motions—then sliding on the seat of my 
pants at a great rate for about fifty feet 
and then somersaulting over and over. 
When I bounded up unhurt, I ran several 
hundred feet back to where the motor was 
roaring its heart out! An inspection re- 
vealed two bent handle bars, a jammed 
throttle handle. Then a draught re- 
vealed the entire seat of my trousers 
gone as well as the seat of my shorts. 
Thank Heaven the “next seat” wasn’t 
ruined. Now of course this had to hap- 
pen when I had my best trousers on 
(which I always put on before stopping in 
a town to eat). It had happened too 
quickly to cause me fright or nervousness. 
The 300 lb. motor seemed light when I 
picked it up, too—the strength of emer- 
gencies, I guess. That poor motorist 
quickly disappeared when he saw me 
get on my feet. 

About twelve miles outside of Del Rio 
the motor lost its power and the chain 

(Continued on page 48) 
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WILBERT W. WHITE 


Founder of the Biblical Seminary in New York, 

the first “Bible-centered” institution, as con- 

trasted with the traditional Theological Seminary 

| 

kN the twentieth-century revival 
of Christian faith.” 

“Where?” 

In a theological seminary.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes!” 

Many pecple, an increasing number, 
believe that a rocking world waits now 
for a revival of Christian faith to set it 
right. Intellectuals turn to religion, we 
are told, and certainly the sanctuaries of 
both churches and synagogues reflect an 
acceleration of the spiritual quest. I be- 
lieve that I have seen the beginning of 
this twentieth-century Christian revival. 
I do not believe that it will begin with 
a sweeping change in church member- 
ship. I do believe that it will start with 
a profound change in the pulpit itself. 
This change requires a veritable remak- 
ing of schools where ministers are trained. 
The call is not merely for a higher level 
of training, a better educated and more 
scholarly ministry; as another has writ- 
ten, “It is an insistent demand that the 
training received make the Christian 
ministry more adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of this day.” 

Here then, is the story of what I have 
seen—the beginning of the twentieth- 
century revival of Christian faith. 

Forty years ago, at a community meet- 
ing in Montclair, New Jersey, Dr. Wil- 
bert W. White first presented the idea of 
a Biblical Seminary as distinguished from 
the traditional theological seminary. 
That date should be remembered—Oc- 
tober 29, 1900. 

Today, there are 1,700 alumni of the 
Biblical institute. They are located in 
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"tl HAVE seen the beginning of 


THE BIBLE 
Ly Daniel A. Poling 


pastorates or churches in forty-five states 
and in the District of Columbia, and 
more than 1,000 are foreign missionaries 
scattered through sixty countries. Right 
here is the world-wide significance of 
what is happening. Of these latter, 322 
are in China, 239 in India, 120 in Japan, 
sixty-six in Korea and forty-two in 
Egypt. Each of these graduates has been 
trained in the Bible-centered curriculum 
which was Wilbert White’s great idea. 
In the present class of the Seminary, 
more than twenty-one states are repre- 
sented and six foreign countries; 112 
students come from twenty-four denomi- 
nations, thirty-two Seminaries and Bible 
Schools, fifty-seven colleges, universities 
and normal schools. 

The genius of the great idea is this: 
The Christian’s “manual of arms” made 
alive in Christian faith and service. Or 


Ww 


JOHN R. MOTT 


"tIN my worldwide contacts across the 


many years | have been in position 
to observe the widespread and pro- 
found influence of the Biblical Semi- 
| would find it difficult to men- 
tion an institution which has exerted a 


nary. 


more vital influence on the leadership 
of the Christian forces throughout the 
mission fields of the world. Much as 
the ministry of the Biblical Seminary has 
been needed in the past, it will, in my 
judgment, be even more needed in the 
fateful period that now lies before us.”’ 


Ww 


perhaps I should write, “The Christian’s 
‘manual of arms,’ giving dynamic life to 
Christian faith and service.” That this 
Christian “manual of arms” is all that 
the title suggests is at least indicated by 
the fact that in 1938 in Germany, 1,695,- 
593 copies of Bible portions were circu- 
lated and in May 1940, 275,000 complete 
copies of the Bible were purchased in 
Germany, this total sale exceeding the 
sale of “Mein Kampf.” 

Youth is turning to the Bible. At the 
great World Conference of Christian 
Youth held in the summer of 1939 at 


HORACE FORD MARTIN 


Recently elected as Dr. White’s successor in the 
Presidency of the Biblical Seminary. For twenty 
years he was the contemporary of Dr. White 


Amsterdam, Holland, a central . place 
was given to the study of significant 
Bible passages. In contact with European 
youth, American delegates came alive to 
their own need to know the Bible better, 
“better,” as Dr. White used to say, “than 
any other book.” In this country the 
United Christian Youth Movement has 
urged that a fresh approach to the study 
of the Bible be included in all young peo- 
ple’s conference programs. It has set up 
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a committee to make a study of what 
American young people are doing in this 
field and to bring a report with recom- 
mendations to its national conference at 
Estes Park, Colorado, this coming sum- 
mer. A series of ten Bible studies for 
international use has just been issued by 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. The aroused sense of need on the 
part of youth is world-wide. 

The amazing vitality—some would 
say, supernatural quality—of the Scrip- 
tures is suggested by the experiences of 
two of the writer’s personal friends. 
Channing Pollock, famous playwright and 
novelist, was challenged by his literary 
associate, Basil King, to read the life of 
Christ, as found in the four Gospels. 





Channing Pollock read, and became so 
absorbed that he reread. That story 
changed his whole life, made him over, 
and ever since has affected vividly every- 
thing that he has written. 

Raymond Robins, intimate of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, representative of the 
State Department on several European 
missions, and for two generations a ma- 
jor figure in the field of reform, came 
down from Alaska with a fortune dug 
from the frozen tundra. More important 
than his gold, he tells us, was the faith 
he found at Nome in Jesus Christ. That 
faith came to him as, locked in his room, 
he read the four Gospels. The Robins’ 
experience is by any test one of the most 
thrilling stories I have ever read. It has 
to do with incredible cold and with 
dangers at the hands of ruthless men 
quite as incredible. But the heart of the 
story is the change that came to one 
man’s life through reading the Scrip- 
tures and how he became acquainted 
with the life and mission of Jesus Christ. 
It was all without “benefit of clergy” 
and unassociated with the Church. The 
Bible did it! 
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All of this has significance for the 
curriculum of the Biblical Seminary in 
New York. In this institution scholar- 
ship traditions and standards are of the 
highest and, educationally, the Seminary 
is fully accredited by state and church. 
But it is the missionary passion, the 
evangelizing fervor that marks its gradu- 
ates and makes its program unique in 
Christian education. Dr. White was him- 
self a missionary educator. He was a 
student of Dr. William Rainey Harper, 
the first president of the University of 
Chicago. His incidental discovery of a 
Bible study method coincided with the 
discovery of a widespread dissatisfaction 
in the prevailing system of theological 
education. While working in Dr. Har- 


We point out the urgent need for such 
a strategy today and we report on an 
institution where a beginning has been 
made with it.” 

Dr. Wentz then goes on to describe the 
Biblical Seminary in New York. He says 
of it that it is “the long shadow of a 
life,’ and he pays tribute to this amaz- 
ing character, Dr. Wilbert Webster 
White. But the tribute is more than a 
eulogy. It is the scholarly outline of a 
revolutionary movement in the field of 
Christian education and training, out of 
which we believe is destined to come the 
next great revival of religion. 

From the beginning, this institution 
has differed from the “Bible Institute,” 
and “Bible Training School.” Also, it 





Left, building of the Biblical Seminary, on East 49th Street, New York City. Above is the enlarged 
staff of the Seminary, whose aim is to expand its program, thus helping to change the world 


per’s office he found that, out of one 
thousand ministers canvassed, 888 said 
their greatest lack was in knowledge of 
the Bible. 

From professorship in Hebrew and 
Old Testament at Xenia Theological 
Seminary, Dr. White became associated 
with Dwight L. Moody. From this posi- 
tion he was called to Calcutta, India, for 
two years of work among college stu- 
dents and from India he returned to 
launch the first distinctively Biblical 
seminary of the Christian church. 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, of the Luther- 
an Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, said recently: “If Prot- 
estantism is to escape the danger of 
obscuring the religious verities that were 
emancipated from hierarchical and insti- 
tutional eclipse in the sixteenth century, 
if the Protestant Churches are to burst 
the bonds of secularism, sectionalism and 
sentimentalism that now threaten to en- 
thrall them, a new strategy in theologi- 
cal education is urgently indicated as 
one of the most pressing needs of the 
day. As one item in this strategy we 
propose a Biblio-centric curriculum . . 








has been different from the theological 
seminary with its traditional curriculum 
that frequently changes only by the ad- 
dition of courses and with its fixed order. 
This Bible-centered school aims not to 
supersede or to compete with denomina- 
tional seminaries, but its purpose is to 
work out the solution of one of the great 
problems of present-day Protestantism. 
It has pioneered fruitfully in a grand 
strategy of curriculum revision. It fur- 
nishes an example and perhaps a pattern 
of Bible-centered curriculum, and _ al- 
ready it has proved to six thousand stu- 
dents the utility of such a curriculum in 
the training of twentieth-century Chris- 
tian leaders. 

It must be pointed out that a curricu- 
lum centered in the Bible is not the 
same as a curriculum that merely em- 
phasizes Bible study or one that pro- 
vides for an effective department of Bible 
courses. In this respect there is nothing 
specially unique about the Biblical Semi- 
nary. Many theological seminaries are 
increasing the number of their courses 
in English Bible. This may be due 

(Continued on page 50) 
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In this article the author explains how ‘‘Temperance Instruction” 
“Alcohol Education,” 


has been replaced by 


and how the approach is scientific rather than moral and religious 


by Bet H. Davis 


HAT are the public schools 
a “ teaching our children about 

, the alcoholic beverages? 

Parents ask that question daily. As 
Hashimuro Togo used to say, they “ask 
to know.” It is not a matter of idle curi- 
osity, nor yet a desire to launch into 
criticism. 

Fathers and mothers in fact are puz- 
zled about what the younger generation 
ought to be learning about alcohol. Puz- 
zled, too, are teachers, administrators, 
authors and publishers of textbooks. 

My sandy-haired neighbor declares: 

“T want my son to be taught scientifi- 
cally about the nature and effects of alco- 
hol. No guesses. No calling of names. 
And Stan just won’t believe the teacher if 
she tries to make ‘drinking’ synonymous 
with ‘drunkenness’ and ‘moral decay.’ 

“T want Stan to realize that alcoholic 
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drinks are dangerous, and that all of us 
are better off without them. A scientific 
case can be made for that! 

“Tt’s all right with me if the school 
tells him how expensive drinking is. I 
suppose he ought to know that a man 
can wreck his career that way, even be- 
fore he notices any different tempo in 
heart action or begins to depend on three 
drinks a day for ‘pick-up,’ 

“And Stan certainly should hear from 
some one—it could be the coach or me, 
quite as well as his teacher—that he’s 
just as much a man if he goes for milk 
and orange juice in a big way, rather 
than cocktails! 

“Tet the schools stick to the vital facts, 
like these. I believe I can depend on my 
son to draw his own conclusions. After 
all, I want him to be capable of making 
up his own mind on the basis of trained 
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judgment—and he shouldn’t be at the 
mercy of the crowd that’s the most per- 
suasive in tone, when he decides for or 
against drinking.” 

My neighbor must be typical. His 
son’s needs must be average. For alcohol 
education in American public schools to- 
day is commonly geared to Stan’s needs 
and his father’s point of view. 

It’s a steady infiltration of facts about 
alcohol, as one of the handicaps to health 
and happiness, that has replaced in many 
schools the more emotional forms of 
“temperance instruction.” 

You see, the laws of almost every one 
of the forty-eight states. call for what 
was once generally termed “temperance 
teaching.” A common wording of such 
laws nowadays is that “the nature of 
alcoholic drinks and other narcotics and 
their effects on the human system shall 
be taught in connection with the various 
divisions of physiology and hygiene.” 

There’s the standard, established in 
many states for the past half-century. 
How apply it to the needs and challenges 
of everyday living? 

Joe Smith, forty-five years old, father 
of three growing children, knows that 
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Not just high school students, but Americans of tomorrow. Facing page, high school boys and girls “stoking up” in a school cafeteria. Above, left, 
a typical healthy American girl waving gaily from the school steps, and, right, a biology class making original research into the effects of alcohol 


substantially the same laws covered the 
period of his own schooling. He dimly 
remembers object lessons on alcohol, in 
the lower grades. He recalls that he lis- 
tened not too well to annual “temperance 
lectures.” He believes there was an ex- 
periment or two in his biology course 
that showed alcohol’s effect on tissues. 
For the moment, it made an impression 
on him. 

Yet Smith didn’t face any facts in 
school life that would cause him to say 
“No,” and mean it, the first time he was 
invited to take a drink. He didn’t really 
intend to drink, yet he hadn’t decided 
not to drink! Off and on for about thirty 
years, Joe has been drinking. 

He asked his children about their own 
knowledge of alcohol and its effects. His 
twelve-year-old intends never to drink. 
She glibly recites good reasons for ab- 
staining. Joe approves. And turns to his 
fifteen-year-old. 

E Jessie, at fifteen, has had little teach- 
ig concerning alcohol for at least two 
years. Some of the boys she likes are 
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drinking. An older boy who drove a car 
to one of their parties had been drinking 
enough so that his driving showed it. 
Jess didn’t like that, but it seems to 
prove to her that too much drinking is 
bad, but just enough might be fun! 

Ken, high school senior, has scarcely 
heard alcohol mentioned in all his sec- 
ondary-school years. “Got a little of it 
in first-year science,” he recalls. “In His- 
tory C, we had an argument about the 
Whisky Rebellion. “Temperance’ speaker 
was around last March. We didn’t think 
much of his stuff, but he did sort of crack 
down on the liquor ads. One of the Con- 
sumer Education fellows did the same 
thing.” 

Many a non-drinking parent comes 
upon similar attitudes at home. All about 
him, worthy, respectable, and rather well 






balanced people are drinking. It’s quite 
possible that his children will follow the 
example of these others, and drink, per- 
haps to their great detriment, instead of 
continuing in the parents’ practice of 
abstaining. The abstaining parent is in- 
clined to blame the school if he finds 
that his children take up drinking. 

All this is familiar, and painfully so, to 
school teachers and administrators. Quite 
generally these school people heed the 
law. They deal with drinking and the 
use of narcotics as a phase of health and 
fitness. Nothing more. 

So they do not challenge family cus- 
toms of drinking. Seldom is alcohol ad- 
vertising called into question in the class- 
room. The moral issues involved in alco- 
holic indulgence are not discussed. 

Parents and churches and friends of 
youth in general shouldn’t suppose that 
the school could do it all. The character- 
education courses in public schools, for 
example, are less apt to touch drinking 
than gambling and cheating. When alco- 
hol comes into a history course, the treat- 





ment is likely to be of liquor laws rather 
than what alcohol has been doing to the 
welfare of society. Safety courses, how- 
ever, warn against drinking before driv- 
ing. 

Not many studies in school are fitted, 
or intended, to influence the emotions. 
Yet the choice for or against the use of 
intoxicants is usually heavily charged 
with emotion. 

For drinking is a folk custom of tre- 
mendous power, and to the tradition is 
now joined all the pressure of a popular 
fad. Alcohol for relaxation is the one 
remedy some people seek in routing care 
and worry and fatigue. Being able to 
buy and consume liquor looks to some 
youths like the beginning of maturity 
and independence. 

It’s the boy’s or girl’s friends, of course, 


who first urge one little drink. You’ve 
had to make up your mind rather firmly 
—with some help from emotion—to say 
“No” right then. Mere facts about alco- 
hol lack glamor and drama. The best- 
printed textbook or chart is no match 
for the surface appeal of liquor advertis- 
ing, alcohol sales methods, and the 
streamlined bar. 

Teachers are troubled by that chal- 
lenge. They’d like to know just how to 
implant certain kinds of facts so that 
they'll influence young people toward 
better living, even when the tide seems 
to be running the other way. 

Look what the schools have done in 
safety education: The accident rates cov- 
ering childhood have improved so much 
that they add up to thousands of lives 
spared and a vast amount of suffering 
prevented. 

But when we work with safety sub- 
jects, the teachers say, the pupil is urged 
to study his own conduct, observe his 
personal mistakes, and draw conclu- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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At the left is an interior view of the beau- 
tiful Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge 
Milton B. Medary, Jr., Architect 


Where once the wretched soldiers of 
the Continental Army froze and 
starved, has arisen one of the most 
beautiful War Memorials in the 


. world—as described in this article 


by 
QDrancis A. Collins 


UK N COMMEMORATING the 
aN heroic struggle of Washing- 
~ ton’s army in the fateful winter 
at Valley Forge, America has built the 
most beautiful war memorial in the 
world. The famous encampment of some 
four hundred acres, with its wealth of as- 
sociations, has become a national shrine 
for visitors from every section of the 
country. The relics of the camp in sur- 
prising number have been restored, and 
fitting memorials raised to the memory 
of the past which are a source of nation- 
al pride and inspiration. On Christmas 
day 1777 Washington took possession of 
the familiar stone farm house at Valley 
Forge and, from this headquarters, di- 
rected the destinies of his pitiful army 
and determined the future of the Re- 
public. Soon after moving to Valley 
Forge, Washington, beset with crushing 
problems, passed his forty-fifth birth- 
day, a date which the nation now uni- 
versally joins in honoring. 

The site of the encampment at Valley 
Forge was chosen by Washington for its 
promise of safety against a surprise at- 
tack by the British forces then in pos- 
session of Philadelphia, twenty miles 
distant. The choice was at best a des- 
perate expedient. The cause of the Colo- 
nies was at its lowest ebb. Due to lack 
of supplies and essential equipment, the 
future of the tattered army was most 
precarious. Throughout the long cold 
winter the spirit of the Commander and 
his army of some nine thousand men 
faced their severest trial. The resource- 
ful spirit of Washington and his genius 
for command in the end won on those 
bare hills the longest and most critical 
struggle of the Revolution. 

The Washington Headquarters at Val- 
ley Forge, now restored to its original 
appearance, is one of the best known 
houses in America, as it is the most 
revered. The first weeks at Valley 
Forge were spent by Washington in the 
frail canvas marquee which is_ pre- 
served in the adjacent museum. The 
Headquarters has only five small rooms 
with a detached kitchen connected with 
the main building by a covered way. 
Though some 200 years old, the building 
is in a remarkable state of preservation, 
even the doors, windows and locks being 





Here, at left, is the outdoor pulpit, 
one of the Chapel’s unique features 
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orig.nals. Before this doorway, Wash- 
ington once stood guard to permit the 
cold and hungry sentinel to enjoy the 
comforts of the kitchen. 

The door opens directly on a narrow 
hall leading to two small rooms which 
have played so important a role in Amer- 
ican history. The rooms have been re- 
stored and furnished with intelligent 
sympathy. In the front room, Washing- 
ton received the officers of his command 
and distinguished visitors, and presided 
at formal dinners. The rear room 
served as an office where Washington 
struggled with his desperate problems. 
The second floor is occupied by two 
small bedrooms, also restored .and fur- 
nished, including four-poster beds made 
up exactly as Martha Washington would 
have directed. 

Martha Washington would have felt 
very much at home in the old kitchen 
of the Headquarters as it appears today. 
There is a cavernous fireplace equipped 
with cranes, roasters, pots and skillets 
in the most approved eighteenth century 
manner of housekeeping. The mantel 
shelf above the fireplace is supplied with 
candle molds. Here were prepared the 
formal dinners given to Generals Lafay- 
ette, Steuben, Wayne, Lee and other dis- 
tinguished guests. A secret passage- 
way opened from the kitchen by which 
Washington would have been able to 
escape in the event of a successful British 
attack. 

Several of the famous log huts which 
sheltered Washington’s army have been 
rebuilt. All things considered, these 
shelters were fairly serviceable and pro- 
vided greater comfort than is generally 
supposed. When the ragged army reached 
Valley Forge, Washington divided the 
soldiers. into squads of twelve and a re- 
ward of twelve dollars was offered for 
the squad in each regiment which built 
its hut in the most workmanlike man- 
ner. Each hut measured fourteen by 
sixteen feet, the sides, ends and roof be- 
ing built of logs, the roof made tight 
with slabs and the sides with clay. A 
fireplace built of wood and covered with 
clay occupied one end of the hut, with 
sleeping bunks on either side. Straw 
was used for bedding. When the weather 
grew warm, the chinks in the walls were 
opened for better ventilation. The posi- 
tion of many of the original huts may 
still be traced by the slight depressions 
in the ground which outline the company 
streets. 

One of the first buildings erected in 
the Valley Forge encampment was a 
soldiers’ hospital, fashioned of logs and 
furnished with the few bare necessities 
available at the time. The original 
hospital, measuring twenty-five by fif- 
teen feet and nine feet in height, has been 
reproduced. The hut was heated by a 
single fireplace and lighted by four 
small windows. It was furnished with 
two cots, an operating table and a sup- 
ply of herbs conveniently hanging from 
the ceiling. The regimental quarter- 


Right, reproduction of one of the fa- 
mous huts at Valley Forge. The originals 





master, according to the old records, 
was “directed to go into the country 
and make contracts with proper Persons 
for bringing Milk and other Necessi- 
ties for the Sick.” It was further ordered 
that “the patients be plentifully supplied 
with straw.” 

The tortuous dirt roads over which 
the continental soldiers once wearily 
dragged their cannon and logs, have 
been replaced today by beautifully grad- 
ed highways traversed by tens of thou- 
sands of motorists. The encampment 
is so rich in relics of the past that the 
admonition not to exceed thirty miles 
an hour seems a profanation. At several 
points, the visitor chances upon the lines 
of the original earthworks which guarded 
the encampment on the east and south 
against a possible attack from Philadel- 
phia. Originally these earthworks meas- 
ured four feet in height, with a trench 
six feet wide and three feet in depth. 
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The camp was further defended by sev- 
eral redoubts, notably the Star redoubt 
and the Huntington and Washington re- 
doubts. In the century following the 
Revolution, the forts were gradually 
leveled by erosion and the ploughs of 
farmers, although several could be traced 
as late as the middle of last century. 
The Star redoubt has been reconstructed 
and mounted with cannon reproducing 
its original appearance. 

One of the most impressive of these 
memorials at Valley Forge is the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the 
“unknown soldiers of Valley Forge.” 
The extreme cold and privation of the 
fateful winter took its tragic toll and 
more than three thousand deaths oc- 
curred during the six months of the en- 
campment. The deaths grew so fre- 
quent that an order was issued that “the 
Funeral honors at the interment of of- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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WILLIAM L. STIDGER 
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NE of the earliest memories 


I have of my Midwestern 


S72 
r home is sitting by an open fire, 


an oil lamp burning on an old library 
table, my mother sitting with her darn- 
ing basket in her lap, and my father 
saying to my mother: “Lincoln really 
had no religion. You may as well admit 
that. He never joined a church. The 
preachers of Springfield, his own home 
town, voted against him, twenty out of 
twenty-three of them. They knew.” 
That was a shock to me as a girl to 
hear my father say that Lincoln was not 
a.religious man. I almost wept over that 
statement for I knew that my father 
had been a personal friend of Lincoln’s 
and General Grant’s. I knew that he 
had been a captain in the Civil War and 
that he was an admirer of the great man. 
I looked up to see what mother would 
say in answer to that terrible accusation 
against her hero and mine. My young 
soul thrilled when mother went right to 
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bat in Lincoln’s defense. I was fortu- 
nate in having highly intelligent parents 
and in having been brought up in the 
atmosphere of the discussions they cre- 
ated. I never heard my father and 
mother quarrel in all my life, but they 
had the delightful habit of forever de- 
bating the intangibles. 

Mother was a Republican, father a 
Democrat; mother a Unitarian, father a 
Methodist; mother a homeopath, father 
an allopath; father was witty, mother 
was humorous. That combination made 
for interminable debate and intellectual 
sword play. I liked to stand by and 
watch the sparks fly. But when my fa- 
ther made the accusation that Lincoln 
was not a religious man, that set my 
soul on fire. 

My mother put me to work immedi- 
ately to prove to my father that Lincoln 
was a religious man in spite of the gen- 
eral feeling that he was not. My earliest 
recollection of research work was being 
sent by my mother as a child, following 
that debate in my home, to read the 
first and second inaugural addresses to 
find in them, proof positive, that Lin- 
coln’s faith was sure and clear. I remem- 
ber to this day how thrilled I was when 
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Editors note: In these days 


of war and uncertainty, when a vast world 
struggle between Democracy and other ideolo- 
gies, between the free state and the totali- 
tarian state, between slavery and freedom, is 
raging in Europe and the rest of the world, it 
is buttressing and comforting to have these 
words from one of our favorite writers who 
tells us what real Americanism is and from 
whence it sprang; who points us to one of 
the deathless goals of our own history. 

It is fortunate that just before her death 
on her last trip to America, one of our own 
Christian Herald friends, Dr. William L, 
Stidger, got this last interview from Mrs. 
Morrow; an interview in which she goes back 
to Lincoln as the source and interpreter of 
true Americanism; a much needed challenge 
in these days. 

In the research work incident to writing her 
Lincoln novels, Mrs. Morrow says that her 
entire outlook on the American way of life 
and world conditions, even on religion, was 
changed. She believed that Lincoln embodied 
the best and truest American type; that, with- 
in his philosophy of government lies the solu- 
tion of the crucial problems which now beset 
our nation. Therefore we believe that this 
article, most of which is in the words of* Mrs. 
Morrow herself, coming as it does in the 
month of Lincoln’s birth, will be interesting, 
not only as an interpretation of Lincoln him- 
self, but also as a revelation of Honoré Willsie 
Morrow. But even more important than these 
things, we further believe that it will help 
our readers to a better understanding of life 
itself and give them more courage to face 
these bewildering days with poise and power. 
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I learned that on Lincoln’s first Sunday 
in Washington, which he spent at the 
old Willard Hotel, he had attended a 
church service; and how triumphantly I 
carried to my father a phrase from the 
first inaugural address in which Mr. Lin- 
coln said: “Intelligence, patriotism, 
Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him, 
who has never yet forsaken this favored 
land, are still competent to adjust, in the 
best way, all of our present difficulties.” 

But when I read the second inaugural 
address, after Lincoln had been in office 
four years and found it literally filled 
with a great reverence and devotion I 
almost shouted with joy—and I re- 
member that I wept as I read to my 
father its last paragraph: “Fondly do 
we hope, fervently do we pray that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet if God wills that it con- 
tinue until all the wealth piled up by the 
bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and 
until every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn by 
the sword, as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said, ‘the 


judgments of the Lord are true and 


999 


righteous altogether. 
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My voice broke as I stood before my 
father in defense of Lincoln, my mother 
looking on with a tender smile, my own 
spirit hushed as I said, with a choked 
voice: “And listen to this, father, when 
you say that Lincoln was not religious. 
Listen to this please; ‘With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us finish the work we are in, 
to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphans, to 
do all.which may achieve and cherish a 
just and a lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.’ ” 

There was a great silence in that room. 
My father bowed his head. My mother 
walked over and put her arms around 
me. Evidently this valiant defense of 
Abraham Lincoln as a religious man im- 
pressed my father, coming as it did from 
a mere slip of a girl quoting undeniable 
proof of Lincoln’s sincerity, reverence, 
his familiarity with the Bible phrase- 
ology, his passion for the people, his deep 
love for humanity. But of one thing I 
am certain, after all of these years have 
passed; and that is, however it may have 
impressed my father, that first research 
into the Lincoln life and_ literature, 
taught me, changed me, made me know 
that there was something great and 
overwhelming in this business of religion. 
I have never gotten away from that first 
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childhood impression of the deep re- 
ligious devotion of Abraham Lincoln. I 
caught my first look at religion through 
my childhood study of the two inaugural 
addresses. It was almost like a religious 
conversion; for a great light shone on my 
pathway on that early day. 

I have always been grateful to my 
mother for her valiant defense of Lin- 
coln at that time. I have known many 
brilliant women but none whom I con- 
sider as brilliant as my mother. And I 
still fail to find a man with the charm 
of mind possessed by my father. 

When mother died we found a copy 
of “Mr. Britling Sees it Through,” by 
H. G. Wells, lying on her work table, 
the place she had last read being marked 
by an unfinished grey sock which she 
had been mending for the soldiers. She 
was always mentally alive up to the last 
and her passion for Lincoln continued to 
the end. And I, who was her confidante, 
absorbed that same passion for the great 
martyred president from her. 

But I had to come by a strange trail 
to my first Lincoln novel. I had been 
on a baffling quest in the writing game. 
I had had the usual beginner’s luck, with 
difficulties and discouragements enough 
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to defeat any aspiring young journalist; 
but never giving up, always trying to 
express that spirit inside of me which I 
had caught from Lincoln as a girl; always 
feeling that there was some field, some 
life, some market for the “ancient and 
beautiful things” of life. 

Theodore Dreiser accepted a_ story 
from me for The Delineator. John 
O’Hara Cosgrave, editor of Everybody’s 
Magazine gave me an interview and 
asked me what I wanted to write about 
most of all. I told him that I wanted to 
write about the American Indians, for 
I was very anxious to find out who the 
real American actually was. For some 
strange reason, I had become inspired 
with the desire to discover for America 
what a real American was. 

“But why do you waste your time on 
the American Indian?” Mr. Cosgrave 
asked me. 

I took about twenty minutes to tell 
him. 


MRS. MORROW 


Then he said, greatly impressed with 
my answer: “Go home and put that 
answer in a three thousand word article.” 

I did so and he published it. 

Then Norman Hapgood, editor of 
Collier’s Weekly, on the strength of what 
I had written about the Indians asked 
me what I knew about the immigration 
problem. 

“Nothing,” I replied. 

“What do you think about this melt- 
ing pot theory?” 

“I know nothing about it.” 

“Do you know Ellis Island?” 

“No, I’ve never been there.” 

“That’s the right attitude, young lady. 
You have no preconceived prejudices. 
You'd better do some studying and write 
some articles on the immigration problem 





and then maybe you'll find who your 
beloved American actually is.” 

I was absolutely staggered. 

Some studying? I worked for six 
months and found that I had only 
scratched the surface of that problem. 
I, however, wrote several articles, but 
the important outcome of the job was 
that it started me on my lifelong quest. 
I learned from those studies in immigra- 
tion that the old British-bred type of 
American from which Lincoln had come, 
was disappearing, and that troubled me. 
I was discovering that my own breed— 
and Lincoln’s breed—was doomed. I 
couldn’t make myself take any different 
viewpoint. The facts overwhelmed me. 
Young as I was, I used to brood over 
this ominous truth and try to picture 
for myself what the American type would 
be when that happened; what it had 
been—the type that produced Lincoln— 
and what it would be when the old 
original stock had been bred out of it. 
What is an American, I asked myself? 

Nor could anybody seem to help me. 
About this time my work carried me to 
Washington and into the friendship of 
Franklin K. Lane. I found that he was 
deeply interested in my findings in the 
studies for the immigration series, and 
that he was also stirred and baffled by 
my attempt to define what a real Ameri- 
can was. One day President Wilson 
joined in the discussion but even his 
keen mind could not evolve a satisfac- 
tory definition as to what a real Ameri- 
can actually was; nor give the reason 
for the disappearance from the United 
States of the type of men who had 
founded the nation and from whose 
loins Lincoln had sprung. 

But one day while I was in Washing- 
ton I read the list of names of the men 
employed in the Reclamation Service 
and I was astonished to discover how 
large a proportion of the men were of 
British descent. And suddenly I cried 
to Mr. Lane, “Here’s the lot of °em—the 
early trailmakers, still making trails and 
the laws for the trails!” 

“Yes,” remarked the Secretary, “that’s 
what they’ve always done; made new 
trails, thrown them open to the world 
and then let the world crowd in on them; 
and suffocating themselves.” 

“Then they’re fools!” I exclaimed, “I'd 
like to go out on one of the dams and 
see if that’s happening now!” 

I went and found that Mr. Lane had 
been more than half right, and I wrote a 
novel about The Elephant Butte Project 
which attempted to paint the American 
spirit there as I found it. But it was 
only an attempt. I was not satisfied. I 
tried again in another book, and again 
and yet again. And all the time I was 
trying to discover what a real American 
was, where he had gone, what had hap- 
pened to him. 

I spent much time on the desert in 
that period and particularly loved the 
afterglow of Arizona, with the far moun- 
tains silhouetted against the crimson and 
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golden lights of evening. I lived in a 
tent and brooded at nights on this mat- 
ter of the real American. One evening 
as I sat watching a sunset, in a sudden 
flash, it all swept over me; the memory 
of Lincoln and my girlhood research in 
the inaugural addresses. I remembered 
that strange flash of light that had 
shone on me when [I caught my first 
glimpse of Lincoln’s religious spirit. I 
remembered that Lincoln had been of 
pure English descent; that his early 
progenitors had come to New England, 
my mother’s home. I remembered my 
mother’s tales of the Emersons, Thoreaus 
and Alcotts; of the story she told of 
when Mrs. Bronson Alcott, weeping with 
joy, had come to her home in Concord 
one day to show her a black silk dress 
that Louisa had bought with the pro- 
ceeds of her first magazine article. And 
it suddenly flashed across my conscious- 
ness that golden sunset evening on the 
Arizona desert that Lincoln was the real 
American; that somehow America was 
summed up in his type; that here was 
where I might find the solution to my 
quest. 

I hurried back to New York with this 
dream burning inside of me. I felt for 
the first time that I was on the right 
trail. 

I talked with several editors but it 
was Mr. Frederick Stokes who finally 
asked me to do a novel about Lincoln. 
I worked for a year before I had gath- 
ered and made available for fiction form, 
the material for that first Lincoln novel, 
for I had to evolve a new technique of 
historical word-writing if I was to save 
my pride. The study of Lincoln had 
grown to be a historical cult. Everybody 
in America knows a good deal about 
Lincoln and a few people know every- 
thing about him. These few—perhaps 
a dozen—formed a close company of 
critics who either pounced on what was 
written about the Emancipator and 
pointed out errors with devastating ac- 
curacy or they damned what was writ- 
ten by ignoring it. But even if_ they 
ignored it, the rest of the several mil- 
lion Lincoln fans did not. Those mil- 
lions pursued any mistakes they dis- 
covered with relentless fury. So it be- 
hooved me, if I was to keep my author’s 
pride to know what I was writing. 

I took three or four hundred thousand 
words in notes on Lincoln’s years in the 
White House: It was appalling to look 
at them even. As for using them! Well! 
I simply didn’t know how, until I asked 
myself these questions: was Lincoln a 
truly great man when compared with the 
few truly great men of history? If he 
was, then was he made so by his atti- 
tude toward slavery? Were his decisions 
on this question of world importance? 
Was he merely a national hero or a world 
hero? 

To answer these questions I studied 
the history of human slavery from the 
world view for a few months and when 
I finished I had learned that Lincoln and 
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the Civil War were unique in the prog- 
ress of humanity; that never before 
had white men laid down laws that 
black men might be free, to the extent 
that the very nation was put in jeopardy 
of its existence. And I came to the con- 
clusion that the signing of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation was the high point, 
not only of Lincoln’s life but of Ameri- 
can life; that, no matter what we are 
dong now, or whither we are headed in 
this country, during that period we were 
truly noble; and we produced, under 
Lincoln’s hand, one of the few great and 
enduring documents of human history. 

And now my novel took form. I 
dropped all notes that did not relate to 
the events in his life bearing directly on 
his progress toward the Proclamation. 
And now I knew how to produce fiction 


Refugee Childran 


If they were mine: 

That little wide-eyed boy, 

That frightened little girl, 
Coming to a strange land, 
What would | do? 

What could | do but stand 
Watching an empty sea, 

And sobbing a prayer 

That somewhere in the new land 
One would be there 

With a mother heart as tender as my own 
To wrap them in its care. 


God, God for all these little ones who 
come 


Seeking a shelter from mad war— 
(What is it all for, God, what is it for)? 
May there be found 

Enough true mother hearts 

To go around! 


Grace Noll Crowell 


that was history! I did not fabricate 
events or episodes. I drew on my great 
treasury of facts to form my drama and 
when the book was finished it was built 
of the stuff of actual life as Lincoln had 
lived and suffered it. It was then that 
I learned that all true and realistic writ- 
ing comes out of real stories; the stories 
which both great and humble people ac- 
tually live. It was then that I learned, 
through my study of the life of Lincoln, 
that truth is stranger than fiction; and 
that the sufferings, disappointments, ro- 
mances, tragedies, poverties, victories 
that ordinary people live in their every- 
day lives is the real source of great writ- 
ing; that every human being has a quick- 
ening and awakening story in his or her 
life if we will but search to find it. True 
stories from real lives have the undying 
smack of reality about them and an in- 
definable and subtle appeal. But they 
must be true stories. And when that 
little clique which stands so bravely and 





so honorably in defense of Lincoln’s 
fame discovered that I, too, was a wor- 
shiper of truth, they did not deny me 
assistance, but shared the results of their 
research with me. And so the book was 
finished. 

“Forever Free” may or may not have 
been important to the people who read 
it, but to me, the writing of that story 
was the most important in my writing 
career. It taught me that the bitter, hum- 
orous, tragic, victorious facts of living 
were, for my kind of mind, the richest, 
most inspiring sources for writing. It 
turned my interest directly and definitely 
toward the search for the American 
spirit in the souls of America’s great 
leaders. It taught me a new reverence 
for Truth as the source of all art. It 
taught me that every world leader has 
had marked singleness of purpose and 
that only in the degree to which he 
clung to that single purpose was his 
leadership permanent and_ successful. 
This I learned from Lincoln, that a sin- 
gle, great, set purpose in life is invincible. 
Scepticism and doubt cannot hold out 
permanently against any profound con- 
viction on the part of any great leader. 
If a man sees his vision and knows where 
he is going and has no doubts, the whole 
world will follow him. Lincoln had that 
set and single purpose—to free the 
slaves—and he would not be denied. 
This was Lincoln’s truth. This was the 
idea through which he “tuned-in” to 
God. This was the touchstone for every 
problem which beset him during the 
White House years. He saw something, 
something bigger than himself, and it 
shone through the dark clouds in a great 
light. No President was more pressed 
upon by conflicting theories, emergency 
measures, mean _ politics, intriguing 
statesmen. He was harassed at home and 


abroad. But he remained impervious to - 


every pressure, every onslaught, for he 
knew he had to lead us, like Moses of 
old, out of the wilderness into the Prom- 
ised Land. He had one set idea, one 
spiritual truth: and by that, he saved us. 

It is this conviction, this knowledge 
of a single supreme answer to a hydra- 
headed problem, which I have found is 
common to the truly great leaders, and 
also, to the ordinary man or woman; to 
see truth and to stick to it; to see honor 
and to be unswerving in its pursuit; to 
know loyalty and not to deviate one 
inch from it; to see a light, a great light 
and to follow it through to the end, even 
if that end be death. 

Daniel Webster said: “I will prove to 
you that our Constitution is the final 
working-test of our democracy and that 
we need no other.” And he, with Chief 
Justice Marshall, made that marvelous 
document a living, breathing force in our 
national existence. It is the final bul- 
wark of the nation. 


William Brewster, the leader of the © 


Pilgrim Fathers, had one single purpose 
in his life: “Our children shall live in 2 
(Continued on page 46) 
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A CLEAN BODY... 


THE JOB’S 
THE THING 


How Bowery Mission helps secure them 
for a large number of jobless men, and 
sometimes even finds employment for 
some of the so-called ‘‘unemployables” 


ES, even on the Bowery most 


SY ALBERT LINN LAWSON 
A of the men want jobs. Aside 
from an undetermined per cent 


who are hopeless derelicts—so far as 
human aid is concerned—almost every 
fellow on The Street will not only work 
but eagerly wants work and gladly ac- 
cepts a job if one is offered. 

For The Street is no longer what it 
used to be—the last resort of old, broken 
down, desperate weaklings, for whom no 
one can do anything—except pray. As 
St. John himself says, “Old Father Time 
has done a face-lifting job on the Bowery, 
since 1939; he has made it tragically, un- 
believably young.” 

The Mission people estimate that, of 
the twenty-five or thirty thousand men 
on the Bowery, at least one-fourth are 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five. Pitiful, isn’t it? It would be easy 
to grow tearful over that sad fact. But 
this is not a sob story. This writer has 
been guilty of emitting as much “sob 
stuff” about the tragic condition of the 
fellows along Perdition’s Main Street as 
any one; but this is just a straight, fac- 
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them all, you know. And most of the 
young men of this age who drift into 
New York looking for the jobs they 
seldom find, eventually drift to The 
Street. 

Whatever the cause, it is beyond con- 
troversy true that thousands upon thou- 
sands of honest, ambitious, intelligent 
young fellows have been unable to land 
any regular, decent employment in that 
tragic decade. The “Lost Generation” 
idea had been exaggerated, of course; 
but just the same thousands of young 
people, especially those who graduated 
from college or high school in ’30, ’81 
and ’32, have never landed the kind of 
job they had a right to expect, and for 
which they had prepared themselves. 
It isn’t much consolation to an ambitious * 
graduate in Engineering, for example, to 
have to sustain himself by washing win- 





.. AND A JOB... ARE REAL SALVATION 


tual article, an unsentimental statement 
of facts. And after all the bald facts 
are likely to be more effective than all 
the tears I might induce you to shed. 
As they would say along The Street, 
“tears don’t get you nothin’.” So here 
are some facts—read them and weep, if 
weep you must, but read them! 

You will doubtless remember that we, 
who for years have been trying to depict 
for you the state of affairs on the Bow- 
ery, have very often spoken of the large 
number of old fellows down there—most- 
ly men whose only crime is that they 
have grown old. But that is no longer 
true. Some old men will still be found 
there, of course; but the recent pension 
laws and other relief measures have en- 
abled most of the old “residenters” to 
support themselves. But the course of 
events in the past decade have left an 
alarmingly large number of young fel- 
lows without jobs—the WPA and the 
CCC and the NYA have not reached 


dows, or “pearl-diving” in a cheap res- 
taurant. In 1934 the Western Electric 
Company announced that they would © 
give employment to several hundred 
young college men. And they did; but 
they did NOT employ a single one of the 
“lost generation” crowd of unfortunates 
who had the bad luck to graduate in 
one of the three years previous! So, 
like it or not, we still have a great com- 
pany of such “unattached” young fellows 
who must somehow be helped to get on 
their feet. 

Bear in mind that most young men of 
this type want work—want it more than 
anything on earth. They don’t want char- 
ity. To quote St. John again, “They hate 
being handed a pair of socks or a meal. 
. . . They still have their dreams and 
their self-respect. They’ve been caught 
up in a dead-end street, and they want 
some one to help them fight their way 
back out of it. What we have on our 

(Continued on page 62) 
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T WAS so vivid—all that hap- 
en pened today—yet so distant. 
44 Elsa blew out the light, heard 
Ragnar’s voice, slow and inexorable, the 
strong underground river of thought 
breaking the barrier of the morning’s 
silence. 

“Elsa,” he said, and his eyes had not 
looked into hers. “I’m going to Minne- 
apolis to look for work.” His voice did 
not question. 

It was a blow struck without warning. 

The clatter ceased in the dishpan. 
Astrid’s hands were still. To Elsa the 
world was hushed. 


Then Astrid spoke through the wall of 
silence. 


TONIGHT 
... and Tomorrow 


BY GUNNAR NORBERG 


“I’m going too,” she said. 

“If you wart,” Ragnar said at last. 

Elsa hurried to pack Ragnar’s things 
in the old valise, brought from Sweden. 
No time for questions. There could be no 
questions. Ragnar had decided. 

Minutes they stood at the front door 
—Elsa, and Ragnar, and Astrid. So 
much to say. So little time to say it. Yet 
—-silence. 

At last Ragnar stooped to kiss his 
wife. Astrid, weeping, kissed her sister. 
Then the two who were leaving, walked 
down the street. They waved, and Elsa 
waved back. She stood in the open door- 
way—eyes dry, lips smiling, heart break- 
ing. So an hour in time ended. An hour 
that was forever. 

Then, in the afternoon, the letter came. 
A letter with a black border. It told that 
Uncle Johan in Sweden had died one 
night in his sleep. 


It was Uncle Johan who had taken 
Astrid as a baby, Elsa herself as a child, 
when their mother died. Good, kind 
Uncle Johan, Elsa thought, seeing his 
twinkling eyes, as she lay in the wide 
bed. 

Once he had given her a calf to raise. 
When the calf grew up, the cow was hers, 
and the milk from Nora was hers too. 
Now Uncle Johan was dead. For Elsa, 
when things were settled, there would be 
money. 

Enough money to make the down pay- 
ment on old Erik Edgren’s farm. But 
there could be no farm without a man. 
And Ragnar was gone. 

Outside the October wind whined. 
Tall trees swayed. Red and yellow and 
brown leaves shivered to the ground. 

Elsa turned uneasily. Baby Sven in 
the crib awoke and began to cry. She 
turned up the wick, lit the lamp on the 



















table by the bed, rose wearily to quiet 
Baby Sven. 

The wind rose, and the leaves fell, and 
the night passed. 

In the morning there was a loud rap 
on the kitchen door. The boy, Sigurd, 
climbed down from his chair, ran to 
open it. 

“Good morning, good morning,” said 
old Erik Edgren, stamping his feet. He 
carried a two-quart milk-pail. “Cold,” 
he said, quickly closing the door. Lifting 
a lid in the stove, he warmed his hands. 
He wore a big red coat sweater, mended 
at the elbows, too long in the sleeves, 
so he could save his mittens for below- 
zero weather. 

“Cold!” he said shivering. He always 
suited action to word. 

: Elsa smiled. Erik reminded her of a 
cheerful little gnome—always laughing, 
full of mischief. He was old, past sev- 
enty, but still a boy. 

“Will you have a cup of coffee?” she 
asked, though she knew he would. 

“Make me a soldier, Uncle Erik,” 
begged Sigurd, taking hold of a sagging 
pocket in FE rik’s long sweater. 

Sigurd was six. His appetite for new 
toys was endless. 

Erik had whittled out cows, horses, 
and geese, and fairy castles for all the 
children. He wasn’t a real uncle. He was 
the next-door neighbor and the children’s 
best friend. . 

“No, little one,” said Erik, wagging his 

j head. “This morning,” he added, wink- 
ing, “I’m going to whittle a thing for 
your mother.” 

Sitting down in his usual place in the 
wood-box corner, he reached for a piece 
of soft pinewood, took the ivory-handled 
uum knife out of the holster at his belt. 
mat The children watched eagerly as he 
J worked. 

é, | “It’s a cow!” said Sigurd, first to name 
© the ‘thing’ Erik was carving. 
| “Yes,” said Erik. “A cow for a cup 
| of coffee!’ He winked over at Elsa, 
sniffed the steaming coffee. 

Elsa set out her good cups and sau- 
© cers—white with a blue windmill pat- 
s& 6tern. She had saved coupons for a year 
_ to earn the set. She fondled the pieces. 
| Erik admired them. 

They were good friends, she and Erik. 

& “This,” said Erik, holding the little 
| figure between thumb and forefinger, “is 

"a cow.” 

| Elsa smiled indulgently as Erik studied 

“am bis handiwork, turning it round and 

‘Tound. 

“Your cow, Elsa,” he said, bowing in 

Mock dignity as he handed it to her. 

| “Thank you,” said Elsa, accepting it 

with a curtsy. 

_ What could you do with a man like 

Erik! 

“Now, for a cow, Elsa,” he said, wink- 

Mg, “you need land—a farm.” 

“Yes,” she said, looking far past Erik. 

ou need land,” she added wistfully. 

- Quickly she smiled, handed the steam- 

“ing cup to Erik. 












































































































































at on a log at the edge of the pasture to eat 
d and cheese, and pie with good black coffe 









Minutes they stood by the front door—Elsa and Astrid and 
Ragnar. So much to say. So little time to say it. Yet—silence 


“And,” Erik 
added solemnly as 
always, “I know 
just the farm for 
you.” 

She knew, but 
she wanted to for- 
get. 

The farm was 
Erik’s eighty, ten 
miles west of town. 

Erik had often 
said the price 
would be right and 
the payments easy 
if she and Ragnar 
should want it. It 
was a lovely farm. 
A talkative brook 
flowed through it. 
Broad fields for 
barley and wheat 
and corn reached 
out from the 
banks. Indeed, she 
knew the farm. 
But now it could 
never be hers— 
and Ragnar’s. 

“It’s a good 
farm,” said Erik 
in matter-of-fact 
tone as he blew 
and sipped the 
coffee in the sau- 
cer. “Very good. 
But the tenants 
are no good,” he 
added, pleased 
with his wit. 

As he rose to 
go, Elsa thanked 
him for the milk, 
though always she 






milked his two 
cows’ when _his 
rheumatism was 
bad. He often 
said the milk 
should be half 
hers. 


That week Elsa 

papered the outside of the house to keep 
out the cold—work Ragnar had always 
done. Little Olga and the boy, Sigurd, 
helped nail thin laths to hold tar paper 
on clapboard walls. Elsa blew on her 
hands, red with cold. The edge of the 
north wind cut through her threadbare 
sweater. 


Another week passed. The first snow 
fell. Large flakes idled down to the froz- 
en ground, hid dead leaves matted there. 
Ice stilled the river for the winter. 
House-corners creaked in the night cold. 

A card came from Astrid. She was well. 
She had work in a Swedish boarding 
house. The writing was brief, hurried. 

Ragnar had not written. Ragnar, who 
was her husband. ; 

Elsa crushed the card in her hand. 
She lifted a lid in the stove, let the card 
fall. Flames curled the edges. Elsa saw 
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the card shrivel. With the card, she saw 
her life become ashes. 

She looked down at her hands. Already 
they were lined, older than she was. And 
she was thirty. They were the hands 
that had betrayed her, worked to bring 
sorrow. They were the hands that had 
scrubbed other people’s floors, washed 
other people’s clothes. It was the money 
paid for that work which had brought 
Astrid here to Minnesota—to this little 
town where Ragnar had worked in the 
big saw mill. 

Such a short time it was since Astrid 
had come over from Sweden. Yet now 
she was gone—with Ragnar. 

Elsa’s throat tightened. Her head 
ached with thinking. She lifted a lid in 
the stove, added wood to the fire, felt 
the heat leap up to her cheeks. 

The stove was old, made of cast-iron. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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[PART VII1] 


By HONORE MORROW 


ARCUS returned in about 
Al three weeks. The Walkers 
had presented Oregon with a baby 
son, the second white boy born in the 
Oregon country. All had gone well, but 
the journey was a long one, and Marcus 
had been consumed with anxiety about 
Narcissa. She was looking thin, but 
seemed otherwise her normal self. He 
insisted on learning at once all that had 
happened at the mission, and_ stood, 
glowering, while she told him. 
“T shall never go away and leave you 
again,” he declared. “That’s flat.” 
That the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
washed its hands of the mission did not 
greatly disturb Marcus. He saw in neither 
Demers nor Simpson the menace that so 
profoundly disturbed his wife. Even the 
Governor’s threat that he could force the 
American Board to withdraw them, while 
it worried him for a few weeks, was 
soon forgotten in the rush of events about 
him. The mission was extraordinarily 
prosperous. Their converts increased very 
slowly, but more and more of the Indians 
were putting in crops and were learning 
to depend on the mission for their bodily 
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She clung to him as one clings to a life raft. 


WiLL 


Then 


she summoned all her courage and thrust him from 
her. ‘‘God keep you for me, Marcus! she whispered 


welfare. Marcus 
snapped his fingers 
at Governor Simp- 
son. 
During the au- 
tumn the work at 
Waii-lat-pu grew 
heavier and heav- 
ier. The Doctor’s 
little hospital room 
was seldom empty, 
for trappers for 
hundreds of miles 
around came to 
Marcus to be 
healed. He was 
also physician -in- 
ordinary to the 
Cayuse tribe, or 
such meager rem- 
nants of it as did 
not follow Um- 
tippe to the south. 
He was the farm- 
er and the provider 
for the household 
. bang of six, the lay 
preacher for the: Tuesday prayermeetings 
and the double service on Sunday. 

In the fall of 1839, Dr. McLoughlin 
returned from England. They longed to 
see him, but ignoring them, he went 
straight on to Fort Vancouver. They 
heard, through a trapper that visited 
them late in the winter, that trade be- 
tween Fort Vancouver and Sitka was 
open, that the Company had leased ten 
leagues of the Russian-claimed seaboard, 
“lousy with seals,” and that McLoughlin 
was preparing to establish trading posts 
in San Francisco Bay. 

“They will control trade on the Pacific 
Coast by the time our Congress has 
ceased bickering over the north boun- 
dary of Maine,” sighed Narcissa. 

“Well, we can’t do nothin’ about it,” 
said the trapper, “except to git enough 
Yankees in here to do up the British. I 
heerd Jason Lee was doin’ a lot of preach- 
in’ back in the states. Maybe he'll start 
a caravan comin’. I wisht it was so a 
wagon could come through.” 

Marcus gave the man a quick look, as 
though, suddenly, he had come to a de- 
termination. He said nothing that night; 
but a day or so later he asked Narcissa 
if she would be willing to go with Sarah 
on a visit to Lap-wai while he made his 
way to Fort Boise for the wagon. Nar- 
cissa was eager for the wagon to com- 
plete its journey, but unwilling to leave 


Waii-lat-pu to the mercy of the Indians, 
With Umtippe away she had little fear 
of her ability to keep peace. Finally the 
Doctor yielded to her arguments, and on 
a lovely day in February he started on 
his trip to the Snake, leaving Narcissa 
at the mission. 

Marcus had hoped to complete his trip 
in a month’s time. By the end of the 
fifth week of his absence, Narcissa began 
to feel a little anxious. By the end of the 
sixth, she had made up her mind to send 
Charley Compo out as a relief party. 
But on the day Compo was to start she 
heard a strangely familiar sound. Creak! 
Creak! Creak! 

“Marcus!” she called. “Marcus!” 

“Coming, Mrs. Whitman,” answered a 
cheerful voice. 

“That’s Miles’ voice!” shrieked Sarah 
Hall, flying past Narcissa. 

e Two long-eared, nodding heads ap- 
peared, then Miles’ face, smiling from 
beneath the canvas of the Conestoga. 

“Where’s the Doctor?” cried Narcissa, 
her heart turning to ice. 

“Here, Narcissa!” called Marcus faint- 
ly, from the rear of the wagon. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” she panted, 
running beside the mules. “Draw up to 
my door, the open one. Is the Doctor 
hurt, Miles?” 

“He’ll come through all right,” replied 
Miles. “Whoa, Jennie! Whoa, Jewell!” 

Miles and Munger made a chair of 
their joined hands and carried the Doc- 
tor into the house and laid him on his 
bed. Narcissa drove them all out of the 
room and bolted the door. 

Marcus looked up at her with a smile. 
“After all, it was Miles and I who 
brought her through, the old lady Con- 
estoga!” 

“What happened?” Narcissa sat on the 
edge of the bed and chafed Marcus’ 
rough hands. 

“T got along well enough,” said Mar- 
cus, “although it was slow going, until I 
reached the Blue Mountains. Then it 
wasn’t so bad, because I followed the 
trail Miles told us about, which can be 
used well enough by wagons. But about 
fifty miles east of here the mules slipped 
off a canyon edge and carried the wagon 
with them. I got the mules up all right, 
but I brought on rupture, here in the 
groin, when I was heaving at the wagon. . 
I could feed myself, but I couldn’t walk 
or ride. I’d been lying there a couple of 
days when Miles appeared. Seems he had 
been at Fort Hall and had heard of my 
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visit to Fort: Boise and, fearing I’d have 
trouble making the trip alone, he fol- 
lowed me. Narcissa, Miles is a man! 
When he had me packed in what is left 
of the canvas, he drove off and brought 
me through in fine shape.” 

Narcissa rose. “How about me getting 
you a warm drink, then helping you get 
into bed, my dear?” 

“Fine!” sighed Marcus. “It’s good to 
be home!” Then, as Narcissa started for 
the kitchen, “Dear, I shaved every day, 
even when the pain was at its worst.” 

Narcissa came swiftly back to the bed. 
“Marcus—sometimes you make my heart 
ache!” She stooped and, for the first 
time since their marriage, kissed him 
voluntarily on the lips. Then she re- 
treated, leaving Marcus to stare, with 
tear-blinded eyes, at the ceiling. 

Marcus made only a slow recovery 
from his injury. It was a month before 
he was able to resume his usual activi- 
ties. Fortunately matters at the mis- 
sion were in an unusual state of quiet. 
One happy interlude came later the next 
year—the wedding of Miles and Sarah 
Hall. Miles had at last, reluctantly, 
agreed to Simpson’s terms. He insisted, 
however that the wedding should take 
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“I've been over-friendly with Americans, and Sir 
George has seen to it that, in London, I’m the guilty 
spoke with unbelievable bitterness 


party.” He 
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place at Waii-lat-pu, and that Governor 
Simpson should attend. Sarah Hall de- 
cided that Spalding should perform the 
ceremony. She disliked him, but he had 
baptized Alice Clarissa, and had bap- 
tized her. Spalding arrived about the 
middle of June, that year, but it was 
not till the last of the month that Miles 
appeared, accompanied by Simpson and 
McLoughlin. 

“Bless my soul!” were Simpson’s first 
words. “Is that pretty thing little 
Sarah?” 

“Yes! I’m so proud of her!” exclaimed 
Narcissa. “Isn’t she lovely?” 

“Madam Whitman,” continued the 
Governor, “will you not permit the wed- 
ding to take place while supper is pre- 
paring? I must leave Fort Walla Walla 
at dawn tomorrow.” 
“Certainly!” she replied, and sum- 
moned the party. She felt less happy 
than she tried to look. 
She was certain that 
Simpson would not 
have come back to 
Waii-lat-pu, even to 
Miles’ wedding, had 
he not been convinced 
that he had already 





defeated the mission cause. He was not 
a man to make idle threats—fact of 
which she was to receive further evidence 
in a very short time. 

But she had to pay all possible atten- 
tion to the wedding. Sarah Hall looked 
very sweet and pretty in Narcissa’s own 
wedding dress, cut down to fit the little 
bride. As the two stood before Spalding, 
Marcus slipped warm, work-roughened 
fingers around hers, and she looked up at 
him with real affection. Here, at least, 
was one she could trust, without fear of 
guile or suspicion. The ceremony ended; 
supper ended, at last. Then Simpson 
drew Narcissa to one side. 

“You are wondering why I came, after 
what passed between us at my last 
visit,” he said abruptly. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“I come to beg of you, once more, to 

(Continued on page 60) 
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| Meditating upon a neste theme is a far better way to 
make use of idle time than purpose.2ss drifting and day- 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


7] EOPLE who have been _ after the light in your bedroom is turned 
a $F brought up in one of the _ out, or at a railway station when you 
WD 


stable, old; well-ordered and ex- 
perienced forms of religious life, are 
taught to practice occasionally an ad- 
mirable kind of thought-discipline which 
one might call “meditation on a theme.” 
Suppose that for one reason or another— 
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hear that the train you are waiting for is 
half an hour late, or when you wake up 
in the morning too early—you see before 
you a period, long or short, of time 
which you know cannot be filled with 
action. Instead of abandoning your 








| A HUMAN SYMPHONY 


brain to self-centered worries, or drop- 
ping the helm altogether and letting 
your thoughts clamber drearily at ran- 
dom over and around the old heaped-up 
pile of all-too familiar material cares and 
details of daily life, you boldly propose to 
your mind a great subject to think 
about, great because of its beauty, or 
tragedy, or depth. “Let us,” you say 
to what is best in your personality, 
“Jet us consider what the real meaning 
is, for me in my commonplace earning- 
a-living routine of such a grand saying 
as ‘Be still; and know that I am God’ 
Or the simple childlike 

‘He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small.’ ” 
Or you may set yourself to suck out the 
nourishing, comforting, spiritual mar- 
row from a mystic saying like the last 
stanza of Emerson’s “Brahma.” 

“The strong gods pine for my abode 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me and turn thy back on 

Heaven!” 

If you are strongly visual-minded, in- 
stead of wondering vainly if you did 
turn off the electric light in the closet, 
or trying to think where you put away 
your overshoes, or resenting all over 
again a slight, or fancied slight put on 
you years ago, you may spend that 
vacant hour or half-hour, looking from 
one to another of the memory-pictures 
hung on your inner ‘wall—as Words- 
worth, in vacant or in pensive mood, saw 
the golden daffodils flash before that 
inward eye that is the bliss of solitude. 
My own inner picture-gallery is largely 
hung with beautiful expressions I have 
seen on human faces—the quiver on a 
music-lover’s face at the first note of 
the adagio of the Appassionata, on a 
little girl’s face who had just refrained 
from saying something that would hurt 
a playmate’s feelings, on a grocer’s as he 
said pleasantly to a sick and old man 
hopelessly in his debt, “Well, Mr. Wick- 
ley, what can I get for you today?” 

You must divine, I am sure, that all 
this preamble means that I have a sub- 
ject of meditation to propose to you. 
It is one which seems to me especially 
timely in these dark days when every 
day’s news brings us a new shock and 
shame over the tragedy of destructive- 
ness in which nations we have always 
thought the most highly civilized on the 
globe are now frantically trying to an- 
nihilate each over. It is more than 
agonizing sympathy for suffering which 
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we feel, it is more than plain human 
fear that in one way or another our 
turn will come to destroy or be de- 


stroyed. The especial torturing last 
turn of the screw for us is—in the back 
as in the very front of our minds—the 
disintegrating possibility that this stupid 
wickedness may be the real human des- 
tiny, that the race to which all we men 
and women belong, is fundamentally 
destructive and self-destructive by na- 
ture, that our human efforts to co- 
Operate with each other for self-help 
and to create peaceful creative living 
cannot stand for an hour against the 
fierce wolf-pack instinct to be at each 
others’ throats. No one, I believe, no 
one at all, considers this dreadful thesis 
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proved even by the dreadful evidence 
now piling up with bombed and burning 
cities, with children sinking to their 
death in stormy mid-winter oceans, with 
whole nations slowly starving if not to 
death, to weakness, disease and despair. 

It is not proved, far from it, this hor- 
rible thesis; but the mere bare idea of 
it, entirely new to most of us, gives us 
such a convulsive instant of panic as 
we. would feel if, as we walk in a fog 
along. a path across a field, the dense 
white mist had cleared for an instant 
to show us a thousand-foot drop to 
jagged rocks, close beside the solid 
ground we are treading. It is almost 
with the same physical wild hammering 
of the pulse, sickness at the pit of the 
stomach and icy cold at the roots of the 
hair that we catch an occasional glimpse 
of the possibility that the majority of 
mankind is not civilizable, cannot carry 
on, or even long endure, a peaceful co- 
operative creative existence. 

There are many many medicines for 
such momentary sinkings of the heart: 
to listen to noble music, such as one 
of the Beethoven Quartets, or the Sanc- 
tus from Bach’s Mass; to pray if you 
are one of the fortunate with the gift for 
prayer; to walk in the woods or across 
a spacious high-ceilinged prairie; or be- 
side the sea; actively to bestir oneself in 
one of the efforts of human beneficence, 
settlement house, district nursing, Red 
Cross work, free nursery schools and 
kindergartens, cooperative buying and 
selling in rural districts; if you are an 
intellectual, the study of a language, a 
science, history, art; if you are manually 
gifted, the acquiring, refining and prac- 
ticing of a worth-while skill. What I’d 
like to suggest to you as an addition to 
such health-restoring spiritual, mental 
and physical therapeutic measures (some 
of them impossible to make use of as one 
lies in bed trying to sleep, or stands wait- 
ing for a train to come) is an occasional 
contemplative meditation on the theme 
of the great modern hospital, an effort to 
think about that phenomenon of Chris- 
tianity until we stop taking it for granted 
as we thoughtlessly do, and perceive its 
profound significance, appreciate the 
enormous value of the evidence it brings 
into the great courtroom where re- 
search into the intrinsic nature of hu- 
manity is being carried on in hope and 
fear. A meditation on that: theme may 
well qualify hope and fear with the ad- 
dition of some new faith. 

Consider the purpose of the hospital— 
to alleviate human suffering, if possible, 
to cure disease; this in a world which 
seems to us in our moments of depres- 
sion, bent on causing suffering, at least 
callously indifferent to it in others. 
There it stands, the hospital, populated 
not by saints or superhuman heroes, just 
by men and women we know to be made 
of the same stuff we are made of, faulty, 
fumbling, imperfect—but all the same 
giving themselves to helping others, not 
to hurting them. 





Consider it from the standpoint of 
economics; we are always being told that 
until we have analyzed the “economic 
forces” underlying a human effort we 
know nothing about it. The hospital 
building is surrounded by department 
stores, factories, movies, railroads, of- 
fices, all filled by people trying hard to 
do the best by themselves as far as 
money goes. But once you step into the 
entrance hall of a hospital you leave the 
so-called universal and imperious profit- 
motive outside the door which closes 
behind you. The doctors and nurses 
and X-ray specialists and dietitians and 
laboratory scientists make their living 
out of their work, of course; sometimes 
though not often they make a very good 
living, but in return for fine and intel- 
ligent services given. And how much 
of that work is done for nothing to help 
those who cannot buy! You may have 
heard (not often, you must admit) tales 
of an occasional prima donna of a 
surgeon who asks large fees from his 
wealthy patients. Did you ever hear 
of one who refused to operate on a poor 
person who could not pay him a cent? 
You never did. Everyone admits that 
the problem of getting medical services 
evenly provided for all of our big popu- 
lation has not yet been satisfactorily 
settled; but doctors have not waited for a 
complete solution before pouring in their 
vitality, skill and devotion to fill the 
gaps. If our industrialists and merchants 
had sprung with as spontaneous a sacri- 
fice of a large part of their profits, to 
repair the flaws in the distribution-part 
of our economic system, the problems 
before us would be but a tenth part of 
what they are. 

Consider the light which is cast by 
the organization of a large (or even 
small) hospital on the question of the 
innate ability of human beings to co- 
operate peaceably (peaceably enough for 
decent efficiency) in constructive enter- 
prises, steadily and uninterruptedly con- 
tinued in spite of human fitfulness and 
impatience. The Massachusetts General 
Hospital opened its doors to the sick 
in 1822, and not for one day since then 
have they been shut to suffering, al- 
though in’ those hundred and eighteen 
years inevitable differences of opinion to 
the point of hot-headed personal rows 
have occurred just as in the course of 
any other human enterprise—but al- 
ways controlled below the point when 
they would wreck the enterprise. And 
the hospital in Philadelphia founded 
mostly through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin, has an even much longer his- 
tory of honorably uninterrupted service. 
Add to these the huge hospitals of New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, and such small 
ones as in Bennington, Vermont, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, Cambridge, New 
York, and in a hundred other places, and 
let your mind dwell, comforted, on their 
number and the evidence they give us 
as to the civilizable qualities of human 
(Continued on page 51) 
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BASKETBALL 


A Northwestern-Princeton game in which Princeton lost 





© Wide World 


Ad the loft is a picture of Dr. Naismith, 


inventor of basketball, as he looked in 1939, 


at Kansas University, as told in this article 


WF wre years ago this fall a young Canadian, James 
ES A. Naismith, came from Montreal to Springfield, 
ass Massachusetts, to assist Dr. Luther Gulick in his 
physical education classes in the Y. M. C. A. College. The 
new assistant was asked to take charge of a class of eighteen 
boys during the winter months, keeping them occupied out- 
side the regular class exercises from December to March. To 
interest those boys and to maintain them in good physical 
condition so they could take up their spring activities without 
fatigue or over-exertion the twenty-nine-year old instructor 
invented basket ball. It was as simple as that. The game 
was simple too, at first, taking no equipment except what was 
at hand—two half-bushel peach baskets, a soccer ball, and 


rules worked out as they went along. For basketball, unlike © 


any other modern sport, was not evolved through centuries 
of change. It sprang essentially full-grown—like Pallas Athene 
from the brow of Zeus—from the intellect of a very de- 
termined Scotch Canadian to meet a challenge, a job-to-be- 
done, and it met also unprecedented popularity. 

Coach Alonzo Stagg, who was Naismith’s friend at Spring- 
field, and on whose first football team the basketball inventor 
played center, said last winter that no one person has made 
a greater contribution to the athletic development of young 
men than Dr. Naismith. The players grew from eighteen to 
eighteen million; the game spread from Springfield to the 
last reaches of civilization. Y. M. C. A. secretaries took it to 
India first, in 1894. The next year it was introduced in France. 
Japanese youth were playing basketball in 1900, Persians in 
1901. Missionaries also helped in its spread, notably in Syria 
and Turkey. It reached Panama through the canal builders; 
our American soldiers carried it to China during the Boxer 
rebellion, and they played it in the Philippines at the time 
of the insurrection there. For from that first crude setup 
with peach baskets and nine men on each team (to take 
care of the Naismith charges at Springfield) there was to 
appear a great world sport. At home, thousands of county, 
hundreds of state tournaments, and at least seven great 
national tournaments were to develop with four international 
championships in a game that reached round the world, and 
was played in the 1936 Olympic games at Berlin. February 7 
to February 15 in that last Olympic year was designated 
“Naismith week” and games in the inventor’s honor were 
played from coast to coast. The one cent from each admission 
charge during that week was put into a fund which made 
possible what Dr. Naismith called “the happiest moment” 
of his life. For, sent to Berlin on this money, he saw the teams 
of all nations filing in behind the flags of their countries; 
and he addressed those assembled players before the start 
of the tournament—and, he said later, his eyes grew misty. 

The boys at Springfield had wanted to call the game 
“Naismith Ball.” This their instructor would not permit. 
“Such a name,” he told them, “would kill it instantly.” A 
member of the class, Frank Mahan, suggested “basketball,” 
and the title was approved and adopted by the inventor for 
his game that proved enormously popular from the start. 
In 1892 it was being played in New York City, and in that 
year the original rules were formally drafted; Yale, Cornell 
and Chicago had basketball teams in 1893-95, and the Missouri 
Valley took it up in 1899. For the first schools were swiftly 
followed by other universities and athletic clubs until about 
the turn of the century there was no college, high school, or 
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Above, Dr. Naismith with his lifelong friend, Alonzo Stagg, 
during a meet at Kansas University. Right, Dr. Forrest C. Allen, 
dean of basketball coaches, and colleague of Dr. Naismith 





Courtesy Y.M.C.A. 


Above, a critical moment in a “Y" basketball game. 


sports group without its own basketball court and equipment. 
Dr. Forrest Claire Allen, with whom Naismith was to be 
associated at the University of Kansas and who is himself a 
celebrated coach, says that all the large field houses, the large 
auditoria and gymnasia where basketball is played today 
are owing to Dr. Naismith. For before this game was originated 
there were very few large indoor arenas. Now, dotting the 
Middle Western states, from the largest cities to the tiniest 
hamlets, are high school gymnasia much bigger than the entire 
school buildings were thirty years ago. 

James Naismith was born in Almonte, Ontario, November 6, 
1861. His parents died when he was eight years old and he 
was brought up by an uncle. Midway through high school 
he quit and went back to the farm. His Scotch grandfather 
whose extraordinary strongmindedness his own direct temper 
resembled. used to say regarding any difficulty: “Don’t think 
you can’t master it: get it and make a man of yourself!” 
And young James went back to school, finished the course 
and entered McGill University in Montreal. 

In 1938 Dr. Naismith was summoned to McGill commence- 
ment and the degree of doctor of divinity was conferred on 
him by McGill Theological Seminary. During his lifetime he 
had been ordained a Presbyterian minister, though he never 
held a pastorate. The Rev. Theodore H. Aszman said that Dr. 
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Naismith “preferrea «J do his preaching 
in active living rather than from the 
pulpit,” though he delivered pulpit 
sermons from time to time throughout 
his long life, and combined the roles of 
teacher and preacher and physical di- 
rector in an effort to build character 
and give at the same time a chance for 
enjoying a full human life on all fronts. 
Dr. Naismith also completed a medical 
course and was a member of the Kansas 
State Medical Association during his 
teaching career at the University though 
he did not practice medicine any more 
than he did preaching as a separate 
profession. 

As a youth in McGill he joined in 
sports with the other Canadian students 
and used to rise at six o’clock mornings 
to practice football. Coach Allen of 
Kansas has given his chief credit for the 
spectacular forward pass in football. Al- 
ways practical, he devised a canton 
flannel helmet to protect his ears, and 
the other boys copied it. Later the idea 
was taken over, pattern and all, by 
manufacturers and made in leather for 
football players everywhere. 

One day at McGill he talked with 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary about the 
possibility of becoming a trained leader 
for young men. The secretary told him 
of the college at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. There Naismith went in 1890 after 
remaining at McGill as physical in- 
structor for three years following gradua- 
tion. The rest is basketball history. 

James Naismith invented basketball in 
the winter of 1890-91, and completed 
the game in two weeks. Modifications and 
additions for the original thirteen rules 
were under the direct supervision of the 
inventor, who was honorary chairman of 
the Basketball Rules Committee through- 
out his life as well as honorary president 
both of the Basketball Coaches Associa- 
tion and the International Basketball 
Federation. Three years after his notable 
invention, Dr. Naismith was married to 
Miss Maude Sherman of Springfield who 
died in Lawrence, Kansas, March, 1937. To the Naismiths 
were born three daughters and two sons. Following their 
marriage they went to Denver; in 1898 after earning an M.D. 
degree at the University of Colorado, Dr. Naismith was called 
to the University of Kansas as professor of physical education 
and chapel leader. Almost at once Kansas became an out- 
standing basketball school. Recently its great teams have been 
developed by Dr. F. C. Allen who, disagreeing goodnaturedly 
with Naismith over many rules and rule-changes, was for 
more than two decades his friend and coworker. Naismith 


once told Allen: “Basketball is just a game to play. It doesn’t 


need a coach.” His interest in the game he invented was 
never that of a pedant; yet he realized the importance of 
the education that comes through play, and he was constantly 
on the watch for mind and character traits as they appeared 
in the give-and-take of his exciting basketball contests. 

Dr. Naismith (who always referred to himself as plain 
“Jim Naismith,”) served more than forty years on the faculty 
of the University of Kansas. During that time he was in 
military service as chaplain with the Kansas regiment on the 
Mexican border for four months in 1916; and he was with the 
Y .M. C. A. in France from 1917 to 1919 where the strength 
of his robust idealism aided substantially in preserving high 
American morale. The father of (Continued on page 47) 
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EDTORIAL 


CHRISTIAN HERALD, always a crusading journal, has this as its permanent platform: To 
conserve, interpret, and extend the vital elements of EVANGELICAL CHRISTIAN FAITH. To 
support WORLD PEACE: that it may be world-wide and lasting; CHURCH UNITY: that 
it may be an organic reality; TEMPERANCE: that through educa- 
tion it may become universal and that the liquor problem may be 
solved. To carry forward a practical ministry to those who are in 
need. To champion those forces... wherever they appear... that 
bid fair to aid in the woe to make a CHRIST-LIKE WORLD. 


DANIEL A. POLING, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF , 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKK KCK 
ESTABLISHED 

cae 7-8 


We Choose Our Alternative 


HE President’s recent messages to the Nation have profoundly moved 

the American people. He stated the case for an all-inclusive prepared- 

ness. He affirmed again that the battle of Britain and Greece is the 
defensive struggle of freedom and democracy, and that these nations, with 
China, constitute our first line of defense. He repudiated defeatism and 
appeasement. He acknowledged and answered the threats of dictators, 
but without threatening. His voice was the strong voice of reasoning 
statesmanship. As the spokesman and leader of the Nation, he deserved 
the overwhelming support he has received. 

The Axis Powers, Germany, Italy and Japan, in their September Bill 
of Agreement, concentrated attention upon the United States and served 
warning. Their program for a new world order is clear cut and excludes 
all democratic freedom. The negative results of past efforts for appease- 
ment have been demonstrated in Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Poland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, the Netherlands, and increasingly throughout Balkan 
countries. The dictators have scrapped all interfering treaties and agree- 
ments. All inconvenient frontiers have one by one been violated. 


BRITAIN, Greece and China are under the indescribably barbarous 

attack of the completely armed Axis powers. Today America is 
the only possible “Good Samaritan.” We face four alternatives. We may 
sit in idleness or pass by on the other side. Or we may argue with the 
robbers, announcing in advance that the matter ends with argument. Or 
we may become their unconscious agents and, blind to their purpose, deaf 
to their own words, present and defend their propaganda. We may wait 
until the dictators finish their bloody business and then we may salvage 
the human wreckage—if we are not then too busily engaged in defending 
our own existence. Or finally, we may in the most effective and complete 
manner possible give our support, moral and physical, to those who are 
under attack and who, being under attack, defend all things precious to 
the American people. Only by tremendously, rapidly increased produc- 
tion can this be done. 

We stand for this latter alternative. Here we go clear out with the 
President of the United States. He is right—right as an American, right 
as a Christian. Self-protection, and stark realism dictate this course. The 
Christian ethic dictates no other course. Disaster is threatened delay, and 
death to human liberty for perhaps a hundred years would be the price of 
failure to give our Government complete, sacrificial unity. Not because of 
hate or fear, but because of love that passeth (Continued in nezt col.) 
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St. John’s Bowery 


“The Bowery, the Bowery, 
Has haunts of sin and shame,” 

INCE reading Charles St. John’s 

latest report, I have been trying to 
recall the last two lines of that verse, 
but they escape me. However, many of 
the “haunts of sin and shame” have been 
miraculously changed by the redeeming 
love of Christ. St. John’s Bowery is a 
vastly different, an immeasurably safer 
place than Christian Herald workers 
knew when this most famous of all city 
missions opened its doors. 

For now, in addition to daily evange- 
listic services, there are morning Bible 
classes, there are group discussions, and 
the opportunity for a personal conference 
is made available to every individual who 
desires it. I do not believe that a single 
need of any life is disregarded. 

During the past year 157,371 meals 
were furnished; more than 60,000 beds 
were supplied without charge; nearly 
16,000 men received stamps, envelopes 
and writing paper; and more than 3,000 
were supplied car-fare or other transpor- 
tation in their search for jobs. 78,127 
suits or pieces of clothing were given 
away and in 365 days nearly 500 religious 
services were conducted in the Chapel 
with a total attendance of 180,000. Now 
men may mend their clothing, repair 
their shoes, take baths and shave before 
they go out in search of jobs. It is sig- 
nificant of cleaner bodies at*least that 
36,254 passed through the new fumigat- 
ing room! 

Charles St. John concludes his report 
with the following significant and dy- 
namic sentences: “Conditions are such 
today, because of industrial trends due 
to new war industries, that our staff must 
be of the highest type. We must keep 
our tempers and follow the lead of our 


’ heads and our hearts. I think that men 


are harder to reach for Christ and we 
must be everlastingly, eternally at that. 
Patiently, prayerfully, we must sow the 
seed. Spiritual accomplishments of the 
past are here highly gratifying, but I 
shall never be satisfied until the last 
man has said, ‘Lord, I believe.’ ” 


(Continued from column 1) 


knowledge, and in the faith that at last 
right becomes might, we must choose 
today “whom we will serve.” 

The least that we can do is add our 
bit to help achieve this unity of the 
American people. We cannot see the 
end of the way on which our feet are 
planted. We do know that there are in- 
credible dangers. But to live dangerous- 
ly now is the only hope of the more 
abundant life for ourselves, for our 
children, and for all men—German, Ital- 
ian, and Jap as well as British and 
Chinese. 

DanieEL A. POoLiInG 


Note: The above editorial was written be- 
fore the “Total Aid to Britain” Bill was sub- 
mitted to Congress. We favor the bill with 
amendments. ’ 
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A Sermon, by 


FRED E. 


LUCHS 


“| HAVE LEARNED, IN WHATSOEVER STATE | AM, THEREWITH TO BE CONTENT.”—Philipp. 4:11 


OW many of us can stand up 
UK and say that? Keep in mind 

— that it was said by Paul, who 
never was given a rating by Bradstreet, 
never owned a home on Park Avenue, 
never belonged to the Country Club. 
But we want to know more about him. 
Paul—oh, he was a model youth, from 
one of the best families, a religious blue- 
blood who tells us in Philippians that 
he was “Circumcised the eighth day, of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews; as 
touching the law, a Pharisee; concerning 
zeal, persecuting the church; touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, 
blameless.” Well, who would not be 
content with that religious “Four Hun- 
dred” rating? But, no, Paul was not 
talking about that part of his life. He 
was talking about his later life—his 
conversion, followed by three years 
struggle in the desert, snubbing by the 
disciples for his Gentile leanings; being 
shipwrecked, stoned, beaten, and mocked; 
and tortured by the “thorn in the flesh.” 
It is that Paul who said, “I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to 
be content.” 

We assume that there are people who 
cannot say that they are contented. Here 
is a man who thinks any job would be 
better than the one he has. Here is a 
wife who wishes she had waited a while 
longer before handing down than mo- 
mentous decision to her devoted slave. 
There is a young woman who cannot see 
why other girls have more dates and 
somewhere else there is a young man 
who curses Fate as he compares himself 
with Clark Gable. 

Today we diligently search for that 
Pauline contentment. Where shall we 
find it? Where will this Holy Grail 
quest lead us? ‘ 

First, maybe we experience the joy 
of contented living by being able-bodied. 
You probably have heard that a man’s 
religious outlook depends upon the con- 
dition of his liver. If we were strong of 
body maybe we could really be happy 
people. We could believe that if we did 
not know too many pessimistic Amazons 
and Herculeses. Even more important 


there are altogether too many invalids 
with weak frames who are surpassing us 
in happiness. I have seen just as much 
happiness inside a tuberculosis sanitarium 
as I have seen outside. Also, I have 
seen the joy in the face of Kagawa, the 
Japanese Christian. Does he have health? 
His physical frame is battered and 
broken with disease. He is half blind. 
His kidneys are affected. His lungs are 
infected. His heart constantly threatens 
to go on strike. Someone has said that 
he does not have a sound organ in his 
body. Look into the face of this sick 
man, a face with sensitive and expressive 
mouth, soulful eyes, genial bearing and 
ringing laughter. You will see that in 
his life there is no correlation between, 
joy and good health. 

Since this is an intellectual center, 
maybe the intellect is the way to the 
joy of life. With the intellect we can 
fathom all mysteries and understand all 
knowledge—here is the elixir. But be- 
fore we settle down with a sense of 
capture let us recall the Royal Order of 
Companions of Schopenhauer and Shaw 
—the pessimistic intellectuals. 

But there are those who have the 
answer. They say, “When good fortune 
coddles a man in its lap that individual 
is always happy.” Think over the list of 
your acquaintances. Pick out the in- 
dividuals to whom life has been mellif- 
luous. Have they found the joy of life 
any more clearly than the less fortunate? 
I really do know some folks who on the 
surface are fortunate and at the same 
time are happy. But I have discovered 
that these so-called fortunates are un- 
fortunates who never complain about 
their lot. Life’s handwriting informs us 
that the people on the cushioned seats 
are not those who have found the joy 
of life. 

Do we bring our expedition to an end 
on the triumphant note, that when we 
attain wealth we achieve contentment? 
Much has been written to show the utter 
futility of taking part in the scramble 
and the joy which comes when one 
ceases chasing the gods of Mammon. 
Knowing the facts about wealth is im- 
portant in the search for contentment, 





especially when New York hands down 
statistics that the group (financial) which 
furnishes the greatest number of suicides 
per thousand is the millionaire group. 

In contrast, let me picture from ex- 
perience an ordinary farming community 
with most folks ill-clad, ill-housed, and 
ill-fed. But even in that community 
there were two women whose poverty 
was outstanding. However, poverty did 
not hamper their contentment. I used to 
walk away from those two homes marvel- 
ing at the contentment they found in life 
in spite of the facts that one had lived 
with a drunken husband for forty years 
and had reared ten children, the oldest of 
whom occupied a room in the State 
Mental Hospital; and the other with a 
family of eight, the oldest son a fugitive 
from justice and the husband a patient 
in the State Mental Hospital. These two 
women knew contentment intimately. 

The first way, then, of finding content- 
ment is knowing the facts. Many of us 
are discontented because we think some- 
one else holds the magic key to the 
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Heaven of contentment. If we knew the 
facts we would discover that they think 
(Continued on page 71) 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. jJ. W. G. WARD 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


| SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1 | 


SOUND THE TRUMPET 
“SET THE TRUMPET TO THY MOUTH. 
HE SHALL COME AS AN EAGLE.” 
READ HOSEA 8:1-7. 


Way not sound the note of courage? 
Christ is supreme. “Sound for the days 
that are yet to be; for a ship that 
starts on an unknown sea. O, sound for 
a quest that shall seek and dare, for a 
will to conquer earth’s weight of care. 
And tell of a vision newly born, that 
shall pierce the mists to the waiting 
morn. Sound for a time that is yet to 
be, that shall lift us nearer eternity.” 
Those lines from an unknown writer 
arose the soul to aspire. We have lived 
too long in self-complacency or in 
craven despair. Today, let us serve 
anew. 


By the grace Thou canst impart, O 
Saviour, move our souls to worthier 
effort this day. For Thy love’s sake, 
Amen. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2 | 


IS THE PATH GRASS-GROWN? 
“PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. IN EVERY- 
THING GIVE THANKS, FOR THIS IS 
THE WILL OF GOD.” 

READ I THESSALONIANS 5:15-24. 


In CERTAIN African villages, where 
the huts are packed together, privacy is 
impossible. It is the custom,  there- 
fore, when a convert wishes to pray, to 
retire to the forest. There he can com- 
mune with God in secret. If one grows 
a little careless, and neglects the place 
of prayer, what is done? A simple ques- 
tion furnishes reproof. “Is the grass 
growing green-on your path?” That 
might well be asked of us. In. these 
days so filled with varied interests, is 
private prayer crowded out? Is the 
Sabbath, with its privileges of collective 
worship, cherished aright? Is it a day 
of reverent rejoicing for our countless 
blessings? Or is the grass growing green 
on our paths? 


Thou hast given us the means of 
grace. Help .us, dear Father, to give 
Thee Thy rightful place in our hearts. 
This we ask through Christ Jesus our 
Saviour, Amen. 
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| MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3 | 


ON GROWING SOFT 
“ENDURE HARDSHIP AS A GOOD SOLDIER.” 
READ II TIMOTHY 2:1-8. 


A CANADIAN friend told us how to 
avoid catching colds and influenza. The 
reason we contract these ailments, he 
said, is that we have grown soft. His 
preventive suggestion was to sleep out- 
side, no matter what the temperature! 
That may be too severe for most of us. 
Yet in the Christian life, it is unques- 
tionable that we have lost that virility 
and strong endurance which marked 
the first Christians. Do we take offense 
easily? Are we soon discouraged? Do 
we doubt the ultimate victory of 
Christ? If so, it proves that we need 
to get back to the sources of power. 


Pour out Thy Spirit upon us, O 
Father, that we may be nerved to 
courageous witness and unfailing fideli- 
ty. For Christ’s sake, Amen. 


| TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 | 


THE TOUCH OF ETERNITY 
“THE THINGS WHICH ARE NOT SEEN ARE 
ETERNAL.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 4:11-18. 


Lorapo TAFT, the great sculptor, 
would have been the last to admit that 
he could preach. Yet he constantly did. 
He still does through his enduring work. 
But one time, he said right out, “What 
we sculptors need to do is to get back 
into our work the hint of eternity.” 
He possibly meant that the kindling 
vision, the might of a spiritual motive, 
must be utilized. That is true of daily 
service. The only chance we have of 
showing to whom we belong, and whom 
we serve is in the daily round of un- 
important tasks. Seek the spiritual. 


O Jesus, who wast once a carpenter, 
but who didst all things as unto God, 
help us to be like Thee. Through Thy 


grace, Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5 | 


THE BEATEN TRACK 
“LET HIM FOLLOW ME.” 
JOHN 12:23-32. 


Tue beaten track is easiest. That 
may be more cowardice than cautious- 


ness. Is Christ calling us to a higher 
life? “The many will follow the beaten 
track, with guideposts along the way. 
They live—and have lived, for ages 
back—with a chart for every day. 
Some one has told them it’s safe to go on 
the road he has traveled o’er. And all 
that they ever strive to know are the 
things that were known before.” That 
means the end of all initiative and 
progress. Dare to follow Christ. Go the 
extra mile. Spend yourself for Him, 
and blaze new trails. 


Toward the heights of character, to 
new ways of service, to finer disciple- 
ship, help us, O Master, to follow Thee, 
Through Thy grace, Amen. 


| THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6 | 


THE BASIS OF GOOD WILL 
“DO JUSTLY, AND LOVE MERCY.” 
READ MICAH 6:1-8. 


We sometimes lose sight of the basic 
principles on which, under God, the 
blessedness of the race is reared. Our 
own own Benjamin Franklin once said, 
“Justice is as strictly due between 
neighbor nations as between neighbor 
citizens. A highwayman is as much a 
robber when he plunders in a gang as 
when single; and a nation that makes 
an unjust war is only a great gang.” 
Those words might have been penned 
yesterday. We must not lose heart if 
progress is slow. We must push on in 
faith, until all nations recognize the 
validity of God’s will. Then war shall 
be no more. 


O Prince of peace, our Saviour Christ, 
inspire us to toil in Thy name, until all 
men know Thy grace. For Thy name’s 
sake, Amen. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7 __ | 


LEND A HAND 
“WHICH NOW .... WAS NEIGHBOR?” 
READ LUKE 9:25-37. 


Moopy used to tell about a man 
who, just as he was settling down for 
the night, heard a cry for help. It 
came from a traveler who had fallen 
through the ice, and was battling for 
his life. The man did not do anything. 
But next morning, the stranger’s bedy 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


was found. It became known later that 
his cry had been heard, but ignored. 
That man had done a contemptible 
thing, and he was hounded out of the 
town. He forfeited the respect of all 
right-thinking people. But there are 
needy souls around us, crying aloud to 
us for help. Are we lending a helping 
hand where we can? 


Remembering how Thou didst go 
about doing good, help us, O Lord to 
follow in Thy steps. For Thy love’s 
sake, Amen. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8 | 


THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF LOVE 
“NOW ABIDETH FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE— 
THESE THREE. THE GREATST OF 
THESE IS LOVE.” 

READ I CORINTHIANS 13:1-13. 


Lre’s most precious possession, 
after Christ, is human love. Nothing 
need destroy it. Take the witness of 
Thackeray: “If love lives through all 
life; and survives through all sorrow; 
and remains steadfast through all 
changes; and in all darkness of spirit 
burns brightly; and, if we die, deplores 
us forever, and loves still equally; and 
exists with the very last gasp and throb 
of the faithful bosom—whence it passes 
with the pure soul beyond death; surely 
it shall be immortal. . . . If we still 
love those we love, can we altogether 
lose those we love?” Human love is a 
miniature of Christ’s affection for all 
men, even the lowest. 


Keep us, Divine Saviour, that we 
may love others even as Thou hast 
loved us. To the glory of thy name, 
Amen. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


THE HOSPITABLE SOUL 
“SOME HAVE ENTERTAINED ANGELS 
UNAWARES.” 

READ HEBREWS 13:1-8. 


An American minister once noticed a 
poorly dressed working man in _ his 
church several consecutive’ Sundays. 
One Sunday, seeing that the man went 
out just as the service began, he later 
asked the reason. An usher had in- 
advertently shown him to the seat 
assigned to a prominent business man, 
and then had requested the stranger 
to move. He quietly rose and walked 
out. “But,” added the usher, “he is 
only a carpenter.” So was Jesus! Sup- 
pose He came again and was turned 
away? But while the workman was 
foolish, so are we when we fail to show 
kindness in Christ’s name. 


Touch our eyes that we may see, our 
hearts that we may feel. So shall we 
ever seek to bless others in Thy name. 
Amen. 
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{ MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10 I 


WORK, BUT DON’T WORRY 
“CASTING ALL YOUR CARE UPON HIM.” 
READ I PETER 5:6-11. 


Ir IS not worry, but work which 
makes for success. It has been cleverly 
put: “There was a time when I would 
fume and fret o’er every little problem 
that I met; would worry days and lie 
awake at night in deadly fear I might 
not solve it right. Until I learned, 
through years of urgent stress, it pays 
to labor more, and worry less.” It is 
not the noise a locomotive makes which 
pulls the train. It is not the hissing 
steam escaping the boiler, which sup- 
plies power. And it is not complaining, 
repining, worrying, which further our 
task. If only we trusted our Father 
more! 


O Thou who art proven worthy of 
trust, help us to do our part, and allow 
Thee to do Thine. So shall life grow 
serene. Through Christ, Amen. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY ll _ | 


THE CLOAK AND THE CHRIST 
“INASMUCH AS YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO 
ONE OF THE LEAST.” 

READ MATTHEW 25:31-40. 


Marti was a heroic saint of the 
early church. His father was a Roman 
officer, and the son adopted the same 
career. One bitterly cold day, he saw 
an ill-clad beggar in the streets of 
Amiens. The young soldier was without 
money, but cutting his military cloak 
in two, he placed one half around the 
beggar’s shoulders. That night, Martin 
dreamed he saw Christ, wearing the 
half of the cloak. This impressed him 
deeply. He became a Christian. He 
was later made Bishop of Tours, noted 
for his faithful labors. Every service 
for Christ’s sake, the Master regards 
as rendered unto Him. 


If we cannot give our gifts actually 
to Thee in person, O Lord, move us to 
help others in Thy name. For Thy 
love’s sake, Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12 I 


“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE” 
“HE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH.” 
READ HEBREWS 11:1-10. 


Wirn a large part of the world full 
of savagery and strife, with hatred 
filling so many hearts, we may well 
thank God for the land in which we 
live. While we stand far removed from 
the battleground of Europe, we must 
yet strive by all spiritual means to 
usher in a world order in which war 
shall never again find a place. We can 
hasten this day by doing all we can to 
extend our Saviour’s sway. Meanwhile, 
“With malice toward none; with charity 


toward all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in.” 


Holy Father, who hast called us to 
be Thy colaborers, nerve our hearts 
with new earnestness in Thy service. 
Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13 } 


THE VEILED HEART 
“APPEAR NOT UNTO MEN TO FAST.” 
READ MATTHEW 6:16-24. 


Ovr soul’s culture is not for public 
exhibition. Life’s discipline is not for 
open lament. St. Francis always wore 
a sunny smile, although he sometimes 
suffered excruciating pain. His sight 
also was gone. Yet he could say, “The 
devil most exults when he can filch 
from the servant of God his spirit of 
joy . . . When the spirit is downcast, 
morose and glooming, it readily be- 
cometh the prey of many deadly sins. 
Wherefore put on and wear as a gar- 
ment of joy that spirit of cheerfulness 
which is the outward sign of the inward 
trust which are the gifts of Christ.” 


Help us to rejoice in Thee, to bear 
life’s reverses bravely, that we may 
honor Thee. Through Jesus our Lord, 
Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14 } 


THE TRANSFORMING LIGHT 
“UNTO THE UPRIGHT THERE ARISETH 
LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS” 

READ PSALM 112. 


A MAN on a visit to a friend’s 
country home was taken for a long 
walk. At last they stood on the brow 
of a hill, looking over the wide-rolling 
plain. “Wonderful!” exclaimed the 
visitor. “Room to breathe!” “Ah, yes,” 
came the reply. “But this is February. 
The mists hang low. You should see 
it when the sun is on it.” That is how 
we need to view life. It is dark and 
trying for the unbeliever. He is 
burdened with worries and cares. But 
for the Christian, there is the Father’s 
unfailing care. The light of His trans- 
forming love works the change. 


Grant us so to walk in fellowship 
with Thee, O Master, that we may 
know that all things work together for 
good. Through Thy grace, Amen. 


| SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15 | 


SPOILING FOR A FIGHT 
“KEEP THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT.” 
READ EPHESIANS 4:1-13. 


Queer, is it not? There are some 

people we know who are never happy 

unless they can antagonize others. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Every grocery store offers the healthful dried fruits—gifts of the sun 


GIFTS OF THE SUN 


Dried fruits from our native 
“Samarcand” offer riches in 
minerals at small cost 


Ly CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD 


F377] TONG before the fruit trees 
ary spread their pink and white 
= banners to the April breeze, the 
fresh fruit supply runs short. Great gaps 
appear on the shelves of the canned fruit 
cupboard—apples in the bin are get- 
ting low. City markets have fruits from 
the gardens of the world, at a price, of 
course, but in the smaller towns fruit 
supplies are scarce. Thrifty housewives 
turn attention to the nation’s other 
fruit crop—the fruits offered dried. 
Here’s variety in ten dozen forms— 
from prunes for the day’s beginning to 
the date pie for dessert. Prunes, pears, 
peaches, apples, apricots, figs, dates, 
raisins, wait on every grocer’s shelf. 
Yet little over a hundred years ago 
John Keats brought to his Eve of St. 
Agnes “a heap of candied apple, quince 
and plum and gourd; with jellies smooth- 
er than the creamy curd, and lucent 
syrups, tinct with cinnamon; mana and 
dates, in argosy transferred from Fez; 
and spiced dainties, every one, from 
silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon.” 
Today all this is ours from the orchards 
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Sweeten the raisin fruited rice pudding 
with maple syrup for a delicious treat 


of home. The annual dried fruit crop 
totals some 600,000 tons with a com- 
mercial value of $75,000,000. This is no 
lover’s gift for his bride but the gift of 
the sun for the health of man. 

Before the Nineties our dried fruits 
were imported largely from Europe and 
the Near East. Now California leads 
the world in dried fruit production. Her 
two largest crops are raisins and prunes. 
About seventy per cent of the world’s 
supply of dried apricots, the aristocrat 
of dried fruits, is California grown. 

California has had her fig trees since 
the days of the Spanish missions, but 
commercial production was slow. The 
name “Mission” was given to the first 
variety of figs grown. The Smyrna or 
Calimyena, now so popular, did not 
put in its appearance until its own 
special insect was imported from the 
Mediterranean. This fig will not mature 
unless pollenized by the caprifig wasp. 
Today many varieties of figs are pro- 
duced in quantity in nearly all southern 
states and as far north as southern 
Virginia. 


A camel trip across the Sahara, spon- 
sored by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and followed by years of 
experimenting, gave date growing its 
start in the United States. Large groves 
began to come into bearing in the early 
twenties and tonnage has _ increased 
rapidly since. Now the annual crop is 
over 4,000 tons, but production still lags 


‘far behind appetite, as only certain 


areas in California and Arizona repro- 
duce the unusual conditions found in 
the desert oases and which dates require. 
For dates want a baking sun, a rainless 
sky, yet water for their roots. 

In nutritive qualities dried fruits out- 
shine the fresh fruits, weight for weight. 
The concentration process is responsible 
for this. Then, too, fruits to be used for 
drying are let ripen on the tree and thus 
all the nutritive elements reach their 
maximum. 

Heavy with natural sugars developed 
to their highest point, sometimes as 
much as thirty per cent more than fruit 
from the same tree or vine harvested for 
other purposes, the entire dried fruit 
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family is an economical source of quickly 
assimilated food energy. 

Dried fruits are rich in minerals. 
Raisins have long been known as a rich 
source of iron. But only recently it has 
been discovered that dried apricots, 
peaches and prunes are exceeded only by 
some of the glandular meats as potential 
blood builders. Other minerals richly 
present include calcium, phosphorus and 
potassium. 

The vitamins of dried fruits are 
numerous and of real significance in 
quantity. Apricots and peaches are an 
excellent source of vitamins A and C, 
both of which are strikingly retained in 
the dried fruit, protected by the sulphur- 
ing process which is used to preserve the 
fruit’s superb color. This processing also 
helps prevent the loss of the dried fruit’s 
vitamin C content during the cooking. 
Prunes take vitamin honors as a source 





The fruit is clean; it is tender. These 
fruits require only short cooking for 
best flavor and appearance. 

Below are the cooking rules for each 
fruit as recommended by the California 
Dried Fruit Research Institute. Count 
cooking time after the water boils and 
keep at a brisk boil; adding more water 
if necessary. Unless otherwise specified 
add sugar only for the last five minutes 
of cooking. 

Prunes: Rinse, cover with water, and 
boil 45 minutes to 1 hour. No sugar is 
needed, but 2 tablespoons for each cup 
of prunes may be added if desired. 

Apricots: Rinse, cover with water, and 
boil 30 to 40 minutes. Allow 44, to % 
cup sugar for each cup of apricots, de- 
pending on taste for sweetness. 

Peaches: Rinse, cover with water, boil 
5 minutes, and remove skins. Cover with 
fresh water and boil 35 to 45 minutes. 





cores from pears. Cover generously with 
water and boil 35 to 45 minutes. Add 
Y% cup sugar for each cup of fruit. 

Fruit Purees: Cook fruit slightly long- 
er than when it is to be served whole. 
Force through a colander, sieve or ricer 
(pits should be removed from prunes 
if ricer is used). One cup of uncooked 
dried fruit will yield about 1 cup of 
puree. For some recipes, as whips and 
sauces, the cooked fruit may be beaten to 
a pulp rather than made into puree, thus 
saving time and energy. 

Raisins are often better when plumped 
before adding to batters and other mix- 
tures. Do the plumping in hot juice, 
pineapple or orange juice or grape juice. 
The juice treatment not only. restores 
the original moisture but adds to the 
taste. Sometimes spices are added to the 
plumping bath. 

When fruit is to be cut for use in 





California baked lamb chops are stuffed with a 
prune dressing and garnished with whole fruit 


of vitamin G (B,). They have a larger 
content of this vitamin than has been 
reported for any other fruit. They are a 
fine source of vitamins A and B,. Dried 
figs offer A with fair amounts of B,, C 
and G (B,). Raisins give vitamin B, and 
a fair amount of vitamin A. 

Dried fruits are the most concentrated 
form of fruits, an economy to buy, as 
cooked they yield more than double the 
uncooked bulk. It takes from three to 
seven pounds of fresh fruits to make 
ene pound of dried. One pound of dried 
fruit cooked will weigh around five 
pounds and will provide many generous 
helpings—church supper planners, please 
take note! 

Dried fruit has had its face lifted. 
Those wrinkled, tough specimens, dull 
colored, are gone with the leaves of 
dried 


yesterday. Today’s fruits are 
smooth skinned, natural toned, and 
tender. 


No longer is it necessary to soak 
fruits over night—one needn’t soak the 
fruit at all. No need to pick over each 
Piece before it goes to the cooking pot. 
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Allow %4 cup sugar for each cup of 
peaches. 

Figs: Rinse, cover with water, and 
boil 20 to 30 minutes. Allow 1 table- 
spoon sugar for each cup of figs, and add 
for last 15 minutes’ cooking. 

Pears: Rinse, remove cores, cover with 
water, and boil 25 to 35 minutes. Allow 
14, cup sugar for each cup of pears. 

Apples: Remove particles of core, if 
any, from apple rings or quarters. Rinse, 
cover with water, and boil 40 minutes. 
Sugar may be omitted entirely, giving a 
fresh apple flavor, or allow 14 cup sugar 
for each cup of fruit. The addition of 
a few grains of salt rounds out the flavor. 
The preparation of whole apples differs 
slightly in that the whole fruit should 
be covered with cold water, brought 
slowly to a boil in covered utensil, and 
simmered for about 1 hour or until 
tender. 

Raisins: Rinse. Allow 1 cup water for 
each cup of raisins, boil 10 minutes, add- 
ing ¥% tablespoon sugar for each cup 
fruit. 

Mixed Dried Fruits: Rinse fruit. Clip 


Crisp and crusty prune muffins honor the church supper 


candies or in salads, use scissors, not a 
knife. If a recipe calls for mashed fruit 
it should be cooked longer than when 
the fruit is used whole. One cup of dried 
fruit yields about 1 cup of pureed fruit. 

Here are dried fruit recipes economical 
for church suppers. Also a tip or two: 
Take your favorite plain muffin recipe 
and add prunes for a fruity flavor. First 
immerse prunes in boiling water for ten 
minutes to soften slightly, then cut from 
the pits in small pieces. Add prunes 
to the muffin mixture with the beaten 
eggs, after the creaming and blending of 
shortening and sugar. 

Prune Betty for dessert is both nu- 
tritious and tasty. To make it you 
need prunes stewed and pitted, bread 
crumbs, melted butter and a mixture 
of sugar, cinnamon and salt. Put alter- 
nate layers of prunes and crumbs in a 
greased baking dish, sprinkling each 
layer with the sugar mixture. Pour melt- 
ed fat and some of the prune juice over 
top. Cover and bake in a moderate 
oven for 30 minutes. Toward the last, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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By HOWARD RUSHMORE 


PIve years ago a Los Angeles Presby- 
terian minister, James K. Friedrich, 
called upon skilled Irving Pichel, director, 
adept Dana Burnet, screen writer and a 
number of Hollywood actors to join him 
in making a religious picture that once 
and for all would end the legend which 
has it that Biblical themes are a flop at 
the box office. 

We thank Mr. Friedrich for the years 
of devoted service which have gone in- 
to the making of “The Great Command- 
ment.” Released through 20th Century- 
Fox, this movie is not only sincere in its 
approach to a deeply-moving Christian 
message, but it carries a dramatic appeal 
which adequately combines inspiration 
with entertainment. In “The Great Com- 
mandment” we have a simple story well 
told; a moral preachment so contemporary 
that we wonder why such a film was not 
made years ago. The story is based on 
the lives of two brothers who live in a 
village near Jerusalem; the year is 30 A.D. 
and through Israel land the Romans are 
putting to death those who do not bow to 
the Emperor. 

Joel (John Beal) is the leader of the 
Zealots in his village. The eldest and 
wisest of Rabbi Lamech’s two sons, Joel 
plans to join in a nation-wide movement 
to drive out the Romans by force. His 
brother Zadok has not the patience of 
Joel; he wants the sword used immediately 
on the Romans who invade the village. 
But Joel hears of a strange Carpenter who 
is “followed by the multitudes.” Against 
the counsel of his father, who warns him 
of false prophets, Joel seeks and finds this 
Man. He offers Christ his sword and 
stands with wonder-filled eyes when the 
Prince of Peace tells him “Let they that 
live by the sword die by the sword.” It 
is a strange message to Joel; he has trav- 
eled weary miles to ask this Stranger to 
lead the people of Israel in revolt. Grad- 
ually Joel comes to understand; he re- 
turns to the village just in time to see 
his brother die by the hand of Longinus, 
the Roman. The latter is seriously 
wounded by Zadok and Joel is given a 
sword to kill the Roman. But as he 
stands above his helpless enemy, Joel re- 
members the words of the Carpenter. He 
lowers the sword and tends the Roman’s 
wound. His enraged people condemn him 
and Longinus places him in prison as a 
protective measure. 

One day Longinus comes to him. “You 
are free, Joel,” he says. “But before you 
go, tell me one thing: why did you spare 
me, your enemy?” Joel explains the mes- 
sage of the Carpenter: the Roman starts 
and stares at the spear in his hand. “I 
owe my life to Him,” Longinus says. His 
head bows. “Today I ‘placed Him on a 
cross and ran this spear through His 
side.” He then follows Joel out of the 


dt 


prison, ready to ‘join him in carrying the 
message to Israel and to the world. 

As we have said, the plot is not a com- 
plicated one. Such a story of His mercy 
is a theme that perhaps is too simple to 
impress the armed hosts who march across 
Europe today. To us who are still at 
peace, it is vital and alive. And our 
thanks to Mr. Friedrich for his work in 
producing this fine film. Thanks too, for 
John Beal’s splendid performance as Joel; 
Mr. Pichel’s smooth direction and Mr. 
Burnet’s moving screen play. The cast 
is excellent, with a bow to Maurice Mos- 
covich’s Rabbi Lamech and Marjorie 
Cooley’s portrayal of Tamar. 


The little-publicized but always faith- 
fully entertaining “family” movies go on 
and on. MGM’s “Andy Hardys” and 
Warners’ “Daughters” series have long 
been our favorites; this month we have 
“Four Mothers” to add to the collection 
of American family films. 

With those old standbys, Claude Rains, 
May Robson, Frank McHugh, the three 
Lane girls and Gale Page in the cast, War- 
ners’ latest in this iine is high quality en- 
tertainment. Wholesome, too, what with 
the little problems and the big ones being 
solved by the four married daughters who 
come to the defense of Dad (Claude 
Rains) after he has lost his money and 
prestige. Both are regained after the en- 
tire family combine their talents to save 
Dad’s honor. The screen play is as mod- 
est as it is implausible, but we think kind- 
ly of it for the heart-warming way it re- 
veals the greatness and dignity of the 
average American home. A movie we sin- 
cerely recommend to one and all. 


Two other family movies also made 
their appearance this month. One is 
“Philadelphia Story” a long and very so- 
phisticated story of genteel decadence in 
society’s upper brackets. Katharine Hep- 
burn, Cary Grant and James Stewart are, 
frankly, wonderful and George Cukor’s 
direction is ultra slick. But that bathing 
pool scene and the various divorces are 
mixed with a certain degree of bad taste 
and we urge you to keep in mind this is 
an adult film to end all adult films. An 
MGM picture. 

The other picture, RKO’s “Kitty Foyle” 
allegedly is a film story of the average 
white collar girl. Played expertly by 
Ginger Rogers, Kitty marries into society, 
is forced to divorce her wealthy husband 
because of his family’s objections, spurns 
her other poor but noble lover, etc., etc. 
Although this Cinderella-girl movie has 
its moments of dramatic portraiture, we 
doubt it represents the run-of-the-mill 
stenographer. If Kitty Foyle is the aver- 
age white-collar working girl, we’re Robert 
Taylor’s twin. We’re not. 








The Country Preacher Says... 


UNDAY night—the Sunday night be- 
fore Christmas. When have I been 
home. a Sunday evening before? We did 
have a nice time down in the village 
church. We had the morning service and 
then we went into the Parish house and 
had a sort of parish Christmas dinner to- 
gether. There was a father and mother 
and eleven children at the tables, making 
thirteen from one family. With a few 
families like that a church can get some- 
where! We got six ducks from one of 
the parishioners and Mrs. Gilbert roasted 
them—three in the electric stove and three 
in the wood stove. She says there is noth- 
ing like a good old wood stove to roast 
anything in. I got up early this morning 
and pared a lot of potatoes which were 
duly mashed, and son Closson’s wife 
brought some turnips and what with pie 
and cake and plenty of hot gravy and cof- 
fee—it wasn’t such a bad lunch! I think 
it was just forty-two that sat at the tables, 
After this we gave out the presents—re- 
ligious picture books for all the younger 
ones and jackknives for the boys and hand- 
kerchiefs for the girls. 

We had our beautiful candlelight and 
communion service in this church Christ- 
mas eve. In the down-country church we 
had our church family Christmas the fol- 
lowing Sunday—a Christmas communion 
service and a dinner and the gifts. 

The Preacher attended a big banquet 
at the State Teachers College in New Brit- 
ain the other night. One of the speakers 
connected with the college got off a hope 
for the future that wasn’t so bad. “If ever 
I get out of this job,” said he, “I hope I'll 
either be at the head of an orphan asylum 
where there won’t be any parents butting 
in to bother or the warden of a state 
prison where the alumni won’t be hanging 
around all the time.” 

The Preacher stayed over night last 
week with a good minister friend and his 
wife down in the west part of Connecti- 
cut. How nice and natural and easy and 
homelike they made the stay! They put 
themselves out so littlk—you feel like 
coming again. And when the. brother got 
out the car to take me to the station in 
the morning he said, ‘““Now come right 
around here and I’ll show you where we 
hide the key to the house when we go out. 
So if ever you are hereabouts and want to 
come in here for the day or for the night 
or as long as you want, and, if possible, 
Mrs. Gilbert with you, and we are away, 
just take this key and go right in; make 
it as your own home. Eat what you find 
in the pantry and lodge at ease in the 
spare room with the private bath. The 
house will always be warm.” And I 
thought to myself, “Never as warm as your 
hospitality.” And just as it is so fine 
to be good entertainers, it is also up to 
us to be the right kind of company. The 
Preacher had something quite new said 
to him a couple of weeks ago as he was 
taking leave from a home where he had 
been royally entertained for several days, 
“You have been a wonderful guest.” 

There has been quite a time here in the 
house, deciphering the Preacher’s hand- 
writing. He wrote home the other day 
about someone who was considered no 
wonder, but the family made it out that 
I was staying in a house that had no win- 
dows. Looked like a jail sentence to them. 
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The Little Church At The Corners 


An Old American Institution 


OOL AND WHITE it stands, where the 

straggling town lines meet the county 
road. Above the clustered maples its slen- 
der spire reaches toward the blue, a sturdy 
testament to humble faith. Well-built of 
honest oak and weathered pine with deep 
roots in the soil of America. Clean and sim- 
ple of line, as befits the house of worship. 


Nor large, still on occasion it can hold a 
surprising number and much activity, for 
the church of all the countryside is many 
things besides. It draws the tide of farm 
and home life to its door, and serves as 
newspaper; theatre; in very truth, the meet- 
ing house—the seat and center of social life 
for millions of Americans. A venerable and 
beloved institution, often built by its own 
members, from their own forests and quar- 
ries, it contributes untold riches in good 
works and character to the national life. 


Here free men come to worship in the 
manner they have chosen—and to meet and 


greet their kin and neighbors. Here, the 
ladies, in their best black silks and cash- 
meres, preside at many a “social” —charity 
bazaar, strawberry festival or bake sale. 


Here, too, are held the great American 
feasts—the church chicken dinners! Where- 
in every proud woman strives to outdo 
with the dish for which she is particularly 
famous, and the larders and root-houses are 
fairly looted of the emerald jellies and 
ruby jams, ruddy ketchup, jade-green rel- 
ishes, spiced peaches, quince conserve, cu- 
cumber slices! Only one place on earth’s 
surface can conjure up such bounty—the 
American farmland! 


To ALL the past and present generations 
of mothers and grandmothers who have 
helped. prepare these hundred thousand 
church suppers, the H. J. Heinz Company 
acknowledges a very real debt. 


From them—the best cooks in the world— 


we have learned many of our choicest 
recipes. Many patient, careful ways of do- 
ing things. Many long-ago arts of making 
simple foods taste extra delicious. 


Tus was the traditional wholesome fare 
to which the American institution of Heinz 
has devoted its deep respect and infinite 
care these more than 70 years. It is pre- 
served today in all its simple goodness 
for the modern American table, by care- 
fully recorded recipes that were family 
favorites when Heinz began, by the same 
tantalizingly slow cooking, by the same 
art of knowing how to do it just right! The 
way your Grandmother made it when she 
was trying to create something 

extra special for the church sup- 

per—a long time ago. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


An Old American Institution 
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TABERNACLE HYMNS 


Opens a you es resources of 
sacred song. Richer and fuller in its 
scope and treatment of foundation 
truths than its famous predecessors. 
Here are the ‘old favorites,’ many 
new numbers, and songs revived to 
meet present evangelical needs. 


Years in Preparation 
“TABERNACLE HYMNS NUM- 
BER FOUR” is ‘without an equal.’ 
This great book—Song Book of the 
Nation—is possible only through our 
years of experience in developing the 
Tabernacle Hymns series, our patient 
research and long planning. Compare 
it with any other in musical content, 
quality of manufacture and character 
of binding and you will be convinced 
of its surpassing worth. 


Features And Advantages—Many 
new songs, new arrangements or re- 
vivals, 78 in all; also instrumental 
numbers, strong special days’ section. 
Exclusive feature—Topic Index of 
Scripture readings; complete Topical 
Index of songs—91 headings. Round 
or shaped note editions, completely 
orchestrated. 


Waterproof cloth covers, strong- 
ly bound. Introductory price, not 
prepaid, $52.50 a 100. Advance 
copy on request. 


Mail This Coupon for FREE Copy 
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land where they may worship God as they 
please and still be Englishmen!” Colum- 
bus knew that the world was round. Sam- 
uel Adams’ whole life centered on one 
idea, to make America independent of 
England. 

There is another common denominator, 
too, which I have found in my studies of 
great men—more in Lincoln than in all 
others. They have a deep consciousness 
of God. God to them was literally Light! 
It is with them, as if, when the rest of 
their generation moved aimlessly in dark- 
ness, they saw the way out. And I have 
a vague idea that it is this lack of con- 
viction of God that prevents our other- 
wise brilliant men of today from laying 
hands on Truth. All the men I have men- 
tioned were religious men and all claimed 
that God gave them their inspiration. 
And, as they believed that their idea was 
from God, they never asked other men to 
show them what to do. They knew! 

Another thing I have learned from Lin- 
coln and the great lives, the true stories 
I have studied, is that great leaders are 
not necessarily successful in the ordinary 
ways of life. Lincoln, to men who did not 
know his spiritual timber, was a failure 
for many years. He was not much good 
as a lecturer, which he tried out; he failed 
as a business man and spent fifteen years 
of his life paying his debts. He was a 
very clean lawyer but in a small and un- 
important way. He was not a successful 
husband or lover; and no woman on earth 
but Mary Lincoln would have put up with 
him as a husband. He was defeated fre- 
quently in his political campaigns and was 
desperately humiliated when he ran for 
the United States Senate and was defeated 
by Douglas. He even failed to get a Land 
Office appointment. He asked for an ap- 
pointment from his party as postmaster 
and they refused him. He was left off of 
the delegation to the convention of his 
own party which nominated him. He 
couldn’t make his constituents understand 
why he opposed the Mexican War and 
retired from politics for six years because 
of that. At forty-eight he looked upon 
himself as a broken-down old man. Doug- 
las looked down upon him even from his 
small stature. Wendell Phillips said of 
him: “Notwithstanding the emptiness of 
Mr. Lincoln’s head, I think we shall yet 
succeed in making this a decent land to 
live in.” Edward Everett said of the 
Gettysburg address: “It was not what I 
expected of him. I was disappointed.” 
Seward said: “He has made a failure and 
I am sorry for him!” Stanton called him 
a fool and an ape. McClellan kept him 
waiting for an hour outside his tent even 
when Lincoln was his President and Com- 
mander-in-chief. The cartoons and edito- 
rials of his day ridiculed him. They pic- 
tured him as a clown, a pig, a baboon, 
even a skunk. Lincoln himself said: “They 
wish to get rid of me and I am sometimes 
half disposed to gratify them. We are on 
the verge of destruction. It appears to me 
the Almighty is against us and I can hard- 
ly see a ray of hope.” 


Tragedy seemed to follow him from 


boyhood. His mother died when he was 
but nine years of age and that loss col- 
ored his entire life; his sweetheart, Anne 
Rutledge, died when he was a young leg- 
islator, and this almost drove him into 
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insanity. He used to wander alone in the 
woods at night and his friends feared for 
his mental poise. He knew what the feel- 
ing of failure was all of his life, but he 
followed the light he had seen to the end, 
and all of this discipline merely fired his 
mettle until he was fit to hear God when 
He spoke. And he heard the Voice and 
promised it that when General Lee was 
driven out of Maryland, he would issue 
the Emancipation Proclamation. And he 
did issue it, regardless of the hostility of 
his constituents, his friends, or his foes. 

I have also learned in my study of these 
great men—more in Lincoln than in any 
of them—that patience is a common char- 
acteristic of great leaders. When you 
have that sort of conviction you have a 
great compassion for the striving, yearn- 
ing men about you who are still in dark- 
ness. You know the Truth. You know 
Truth always prevails. Therefore you 
have patience. In that spirit Lincoln once 
responded to a query as to why he did not 
worry: “When you feel that you are only 
a pipe for Omnipotence to sound through 
you don’t worry much.” 

Lincoln, Webster, Adoniram Judson and 
William Brewster all possessed something 
in addition to patience; they had a keen 
sense of humor. I have learned humor 
from Lincoln and that also has changed 
my outlook on life. 

And humor, after all, is only a sense of 
proportion. When a man dwells on a 
mountain peak and sees all of life in its 
proper proportions, he can chuckle at 
most of its episodes. Lincoln, more than 
all of them, saw life whole and therefore 
he had both patience and humor. 

But the most important thing I have 
learned from these great lives I have 
studied is that they have had a profound 
belief in immortality. You feel that par- 
ticularly in Lincoln’s writing, thinking and 
plans. I suppose that nothing could have 
a profounder influence on a man’s atti- 
tude toward his work than a constant con- 
sciousness that he does not have to wait 
until he dies to be immortal, but that he 
is immortal now. If you please, it gives 
a man patience with himself, and through 
that, a deep serenity. He does not say: 
“So short a life; so much to do; so little 
time in which to do it; so poorly done!” 
He says, if he feels as Lincoln felt: “If 
I need all Eternity to prove this truth to 
them, why all Eternity is mine! A hun- 
dred years from now; two hundred years; 
and, somehow, I shall be teaching or 
preaching or writing more wisely.” 

Toward the end of his White House 
days it is absolutely certain that Linco!n 
saw beyond the horizon that hems in lesser 
folk. He was utterly serene, for he was 
sensing the reality of Eternity. 

The reward for spending some fifteen 
years in the study of the life of Lincoln 
is not to be found in the popular opinion 
of one’s work. But one’s reward is rich 
and permanent, nevertheless. Treasured in 
my mind is the understanding that the 
Almighty moves his people onward and 
upward; that goodness does, at long last, 
prevail. This truth is the sure knowledge 
harvested from historical research in the 
life of Lincoln. And when tragedy touches 
my life, as it does all life, dimly, from my 
place far down the mountain, I catch 
what Lincoln saw from the peak; a 
glimpse of Eternity; and, I find — 
and faith to continue the climb. 
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basketball died in Lawrence, Kansas, on 
November 28, 1939 after a short illness 
following a cerebral hemorrhage. Until 
that brief sickness his health had been un- 
usual. Describing his appearance a re- 
porter for the Lawrence Daily Journal 
World had written: “The straightness of 
his carriage resembled that of a man many 
years his junior. His stride as he walked 
was brisk.” 

A major interest of his life had been 
scientific physical education. When basket- 
ball was opposed by early critics as being 
too strenuous for adolescents, its origina- 
tor made a thorough study lasting over 
several years, noting the time all players 
were in action and the effects of that 
action. He found that on the average the 
players ran only fourteen minutes out of 
the forty minute period; also that the 
game can be played with saféty by both 
boys and girls of high school and college 
age. “Common sense must be used,” he 
told his own teams; “boys and girls might 
as well be given a diet of pie and nothing 
else as play continuous basketball.” He 
scored players on the following points: 
Physique; Physical Judgment; Character. 
In the third category he listed such traits 
as self-control, persistence, and coopera- 
tion. 

Fourteen years ago I enrolled in Dr. 
Naismith’s class in child development at 
Kansas University. As I read over the 
notes on his lectures I find the word 
“duty” frequently occurring; and with 
the memory of how often the study of 
bene hygiene and nervous tissue went 
over into an ethical discourse is the 
memory of the voice—that character 
Lafcadio Hearn calls the most definitely 
individual of all physical traits—of the 
inventor of basketball. 

In Dr. Naismith’s article on basketball 
in the last Britannica one paragraph is 
labeled, “Philosophy.” True to his early 
ambition to wield a good personal in- 
fluence he was proud of having originated 
a game for young people that shows up 
the quick-tempered and egotistical as poor 
players and makes assets both of self- 
ability and altruism. “Basketball,” he 
wrote, “is a team game demanding a high 
degree of accuracy, judgment, individual 
skill, initiative, self-control and the spirit 
of cooperation. It demands that each 
player be skilled in all phases of the 
game, thus developing all-round rather 
than highly specialized ability. Since the 
object of the game is to have the players 
of one team put the ball into their own 
basket and to prevent the opponents from 
putting it into the other basket, it is 
frequently necessary for one player to 
pass the ball to another in order to keep 
possession of it until a favorable op- 
portunity to make a goal occurs. This 
necessitates cooperation on the part of 
the members of the team and skill on the 
part of each man to score.” For if the 
father of basketball prized cooperation, he 
saw with equal clarity the need for such 
individual development and decency as 
makes cooperation worth while. “I do 
not have to observe ‘honor among 
thieves,’ ” he said once during a discussion 
of the’ problem of good citizenship, “if 
I am not a thief.” “Not only must one 
do what he thinks is right,” the great 
sportsman went on, “he must think right.” 
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“And | thought a baby 


brought parents 





1. Bill and I used to be the happiest couple in the world. . 


2. Well, the - ding came te a head the 
aa day, when Bill Jr. needed a laxative. 
“Don’t tell me you’ve got a special laxative for 
that kid, too!” Bill yelled. “Special foods, spe- 
cial diapers, and now...a special laxative! 
You’re turning him into a regular cream puff!” 


4. “Let’s not quarrel any more about Bill Jr.,” 
I pleaded. “He’s the healthiest baby on our 
street. And naturally I want to keep him that 
way. The doctor says you can’t take chances 
with a baby’s system...it’s too delicate. If you 
treat it like an adult’s, you'll have trouble.” 





6. “And just look at the way he goes for it. 
You know what a strong will our baby has. If 
he doesn’t like a medicine, he just won’t take 
it. But he loves the taste of Fletcher’s Casto- 
ria.” That settled it. Bill is finally convinced 
that the doctor and I know best after all. 


her husband that a baby should 
be raised the modern way 


closer together” 


A new mother convinces 





. until after 
our baby was born. We both wanted him and we both adore him. That’s 
why it broke my heart when we began to quarrel about raising him. Bill’s 
favorite argument was that I was raising a sissy—pampering him. 





3. Did I burn up! “T’ve had just about enough 
of this!” I yelled back. “I’m going to raise my 
baby the way the doctor told me to... the 
modern way... giving him things especially 
designed for a baby’s needs. That’s why he’s 
going to get Fletcher’s Castoria!” 





5. “He recommended Fletcher’s Castoria. It’s 
made especially and only for infants and chil- 
dren. There isn’t a single harsh ‘adult’ drug in 
it. It’s effective ... but mild! And safe. It isn’t 
likely to gripe a child’s tiny system. I wouldn’t 
give him anything but Fletcher’s Castoria.” 


HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion oP cause nausea... 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel... (3) In regulated dos- 


ages, it produces easy elimination and 
has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


Gia+th-TatAcn' CASTORIA 


The SAFé laxative for children 
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STOUT Te) MEN — (Continued from page 19) 

seemed to jump off. Inspection revealed 
the chain OK but the teeth of the drive 
sprocket had lost their heads. Fearing 
the magneto had caused the loss of pep, 
I made a desperate overhaul in the twi- 
light. Soon it was OK so I started the 
motor again with great difficulty and 
continued. However it had lost all of 
its power and made a terrible roar. As 
it got darker I could see great flames 
shooting from the exhaust. I am afraid 
it will catch fire. 

There’s a bolt out of the crank case— 
can’t keep one in—and my boots and 
pants are soaked with the oil which blows 
out through this hole all the time. Any- 
how I can’t figure out what the trouble is. 
Something must be wrong with the cam 
lift. I’m running low on dough! 
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(Seventh Day) 
Dear Dad: 

Well, the motor’s about shot but it 
hasn’t caught fire yet. This morning I 
asked a couple of mechanics about it. 
They pointed out that the cylinder heads 
were loose. I had set them on very 
tightly, too. It started a bit easier then 
but still roars a throaty bellow. Little 
by little it picked up speed until I got 
it up to fifty top. 

Well, anyway, I covered the many 

desolate stretches with great apprehension 
in my heart for every miss-fire might be 
the junking of the bike and the failure of 
my hope. 
- I stopped at Judge Roy Bean’s old 
cabin, (“Law West of the Pecos”,) heard 
the yarns, and signed the book. This 
Pecos River is amazing! It has cut its 
way through table rock until it is a 
hundred feet below the surrounding land. 
It is gorgeous to behold! 

Right now I’m in Laredo. The river 
overflowed its banks and the highway 
was under several inches of water in parts. 
I had to plow through two feet of water 
to get in this cabin. 
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(Last Day) 
Dear Dad: 

I made it—boy! Got fifteen cents in 
my pocket -which wouldn’t buy many 
miles of gas. 

Leaving Laredo, I hit a detour which 
was worse than that I hit in Taos. After 
traveling some ten miles I noticed a smell 
of burning cloth. I guessed immediately 
that the flames from the exhaust had 
done something and it proved to be a 
huge hole in the saddle bag through which 
smoke was issuing. The minute I opened 
the flap the entire contents became 
flame. Frantically I gave a mighty heave 
to rip off the loosely fastened bag far 
fear the gas and oil that leak all over 
the fender and everything would catch 
fire too. Naturally it wouldn’t come off 
so I piled dirt and rocks in the top. It 
put down the blaze and I cut the bag off. 
Those classy looking green trousers you 
bought me last summer had the bottom 
burned off both legs to a height of a 
foot; three pairs of socks were finished 
off too. 

And now to top it off— 

When but a couple of. miles from the 
! | end of this “detour” (30 miles) the road 
went under water for a hundred feet to 
a depth of a foot. I hit the thing doing 
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twenty, went perhaps forty feet and hit a 
hole. I jumped off the motor and I lost 
balance. This was a catastrophe for the 
motor fell with the intake under water, 
with the result that both cylinders sucked 
themselves full of water and mud! 

It was a half an hour before I got the 
thing on dry land. Everything in the bags 
was wet, the throttle jammed with muck; 
water squished from my boots. 

I started pushing slowly to work the 
water out of the cylinders. It was several 
hours before I got the first feeble pops 
out of it but after that she caught quick- 
ly. Was I glad to be off again! 


Harlingen, Texas 
Dear Dad: 

I finally made it—but what a job! 
My average speed was forty miles per 
hour, yet I covered less than two hundred 
miles daily. The rest of the time was 
spent repairing. For once I really got 
tired of something I wanted to do. 

Anyhow I have no trousers left, nor 
sox—my two sweaters are grease stained 
and dirty—and I’m broke. It cost me $30 
to go 1,400 miles in seven days. I should 
have made it for $15 at most, but the 
thing leaked so much oil and needed so 
much stuff. I refuse to ride it farther as 
it’s too expensive and downright “lousy”! 
If I can get a decent price for it here— 
($25)—I’ll sell it. Motors are scarce 
here so it’s worth three or four times 
what it would bring in Colorado. 

Uncle Paul was not in his office when I 
got to Harlingen. Finally he came, and 
gave me a real welcome in Harlingen, 
although I was all greasy and the bottoms 
of my trousers were burnt off. Gee, it 
feels good not to have to go any farther 
for a spell! 


Dear Dad: 
Thanks for the check—I’ll come the 
rest of the way on the train! 


The next letter brought a sigh of relief 
to the whole family in New Jersey. “I’ve 
sold the bike,—and how I hated to part 
with it. We’ve sure been through a lot 
together—but I guess I’ve had enough! 
Will get home Thursday. .. .” 

“Good,” grinned Dad, “I’m glad that 
era is over! Thank Heaven he’s over the 
Jaloppy age!” 

The first excitement of home-coming 
being over, the next day found Mother, 
Dad and the girls out for a ride. 

“Gee, Dad, this new car is swell!” 

Quietly and skillfully the boy maneu- 
vered the shiny big car around the 
corner—and Dad sighed comfortably. It 
was good to have him back. Fine lad, a 
real man now! That trip did him a lot 
of good all right—breadth, vision, ex- 
perience and a better sense of proportion. 

Then suddenly out of a cross street, a 
rusty little roadster hove in sight. 

“Gee, Dad, a Model A roadster .. . 
Did you see it? Bill was telling me he 
knows where you can get one for thirty 
bucks. .. . A swell job! All it needs... .” 

“I give up!” glumly Dad _ replied. 
“Guess there’s no cure for the jaloppy- 
minded! I give up!” 

The surrender was complete.—I ought 
to know for Bob’s other name is Max- 
well. He’s back at college now with the 
$30.00 Model A. But it cost me $68.75 by 
the time it started rolling! 
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remove the cover and let the dessert 
brown on top. Serve with hard sauce, 
cream or top milk. 

Toss a few raisins into the pot when 
string beans are cooking—a distinctive 
and pleasant flavor results. A few dried 
apples, apricots or prunes cooked with 
cabbage or spinach or other greens give 
taste variety. The same fruits may be 
used in the gravies of roasting or stewing 
meats. 

Remember to serve dried fruits as 
meat garnishments. Take well drained 
cooked whole prunes or dried apricots or 


‘ peach halves and fry in hot sausage fat or 


butter, turning carefully with spatula. 
Serve hot with meats. 

Try this raisin grape sauce over fried 
ham: 


RAISIN GRAPE SAUCE 


6 cups seeded raisins 6 bay leaves 

3 quarts grape juice 1% teaspoons leaf 

1 cup tarragon vinegar thyme 

2 tablespoons cider 2 tablespoons salt 
vinegar 14 teaspoon black pep- 

12 cloves er 


% cup tole 
Combine all ingredients but flour. 
Simmer 5 minutes. Mix flour with 34 cup 
water and add to sauce. Simmer an 
additional 20 minutes. Approximate yield: 
50 servings. 


CALIFORNIA BAKED LAMB CHOPS 

50 loin lamb chops 2 gallons soft white 
salt and pepper bread cubes 
2 quarts cooked prunes 3 tablespoons celery 
2 quarts finely cut salt 

cooking apples 3 tablespoons poultry 

seasoning 

Have ¢c>9ps cut double thick. Sprinkle 
well with salt and pepper. Pit prunes and 
cut into very small pieces. Combine with 
apple, bread cubes and seasonings and 
blend thoroughly. (If bread is somewhat 
dry, extra moisture may be needed, in 
which case add 6 beaten eggs.) Form stuff- 
ing into 50 patties, circle each pattie with 
the thin end of a chop and hold meat 
together with picks or small skewers. Lay 
chops flat in well greased baking pan and 
brush tops with fat. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) 1 to 1% hours. Approxi- 
mate yield: 50 portions. 


DATE AND ORANGE WHIP 


3% quarts lemon jelly 2 pac*ages chopped 
2 cups chopped wai- dates 
nuts 3% quarts orange jelly 
Orange co.vring 


Fill 54 stemmed sherbet glasses one- 
half full of cooled lemon jelly; add dates 
and walnuts and chill while preparing 
orange jelly. Add orange coloring to 
orange jelly to deepen color; when 
partially set, whip until fluffy. Pour 
orange jelly over firm lemon jelly con- 
taining dates and nuts. Chill. 


DATE TORTE 
444 cups pecans 
2 quarts dates 3 cups sugar 
224 tablespoons bak- 2% cups (20-22) egg 
ing powder whites 

1 cup flour 

Chop pecans and dates coarsely. Sift 
flour, baking powder, salt and sugar to- 
gether twice. Combine pecans, dates and 
dry ingredients. Beat egg whites until 
stiff, but not dry. Fold into first mixture. 
Put into baking pans that have been 
greased lightly and flour. Bake in a slow 
oven (275°-300° F.) for 25-30 minutes. 
Approximate yield: 48 servings, 2 pans, 
9 x 14 inches. Cut 6 x 4. 
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MR. COFFEE NERVES! 


THE NERVE OF 
THOSE BRATS — 
BUILDING A 
SNOW MAN THAT 
MESSES UP MY 
FRONT YARD! 
e’LL CALL THE 


A 


BUT, JOHN-- THE 
CHILDREN ARENT 


WELL-I DON'T THINK 
A SNOW MAN HURTS IT. 
YOUR TEMPER IS 
JUST GETTING THE 
BETTER OF YOU. 


WHY DON'T YOU GIVE 
POSTUM A TRY? I’M SURE 
YOu'LL LIKE IT...AND 
THE CHANGE MAY 
MAKE YOU FEEL 
BETTER AGAIN. 


COFPFEE-NERVES. HE 
TOLD YOU TO DRINK 
POSTUM INSTEAD .- 


YES, HE'S GOT 
BACK THAT 
WONDERFUL DIS- 
POSITION HE HAD 
(its sure |) WHEN WE MARRIED. 
A } TO THINK THAT 
reco Te Be. He \ SWITCHING TO 


BUYS US KIDS CANDY J POSTUM COULD 
EVERY WEEK, 






















HE'S SURE 


INDIGESTION, NERVOUS- 
NESS OR IRRITABILITY, 








NO CAFFEIN OR 
OTHER STIMULANT. 
(T CANT FRAY NERVES 
AND IT’S DELICIOUS! 







Postum is economical—costs less than 12¢ a cup. There are two forms: Postum Cereal, 
brewed like coffee; and Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup. A General Foods Product. 
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480 Pages 


If You Need Only §80.c 00 
eS New Hymnals— Secpark 
Sample Copy ’ 
Gladly Sent. I 
' f your 
church needs 


new hymnals, mail coupon today for 
Free sample copy of 


Satisfies every spiritual need, unsur- 
passed in quality and low cost. 


8 Ultra-Quality Features 


@ 510 Musical Numbers. Old favorites and 
tested new hymns. 


@ 67 Scripture Readings for every possible 
use. 


@ 117 Descant arrangements. 
© 6 Complete Indexes. 


@ Quality-Plus Binding. 
long wear. 


@ Optional binding colors—Brown or ma- 
roon cloth. 


@ Large Hymnal-size pages. 
@ Completely orchestrated. 


Lacquered for 


Mail Coupon for this complete Service 
book for every use in any church. Adopted 
by 27 denominations—48 states. 


wi PUBLISHING 


HEO 1892 


amar RIG LL) 





5705-B West Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


Our Church needs new hymnals. Please 
send Free Sample of The Service Hymnal. 


I am (J Pastor, (1 Superintendent, or..................:0+ 


I anteisinsscttnithieimastoucbesthdniah inisct obdnbbinacenons Cbasactiqaceneaseost 


RRR ssa ic scthac seas dlirpeb cca : 4 

cs — theological degrees of Bachelor, Master Church,” by sending your request to 
Chrm. Music Com... Aa oth oe, of Sacred Theology, and Doctor of The- Christian Herald.) 
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somewhat to the general tendency to mul- 
tiply courses and enlarge the curriculum. 
It certainly is due in part to the gradual 
decrease of Bible courses in the colleges, 
even the denominational colleges. It may 
be due to favorable student reactions, for 
in a recent canvass of 1,223 seminary 
students, as to the courses they regarded 
most helpful, English Bible headed the 
list by a large margin, more than seventy- 
eight per cent of the students voting for 
the courses in that subject as specially 
helpful. 

Still more important in accounting for 
the larger volume of work in English 
Bible is the alumni demand. There is 
something wrong with a seminary curric- 
ulum that teaches all about the Bible 
but fails to impart a thorough knowledge 
of it through first-hand study of the Bible 
itself in all its parts. Minister after min- 
ister already in service reports a deep 
sense of lack in this field. And in a care- 
ful survey of typical urban ministers and 
typical rural, who were asked to what 
extent their seminary training had given 
them a “working body of knowledge” 
more than ninety per cent listed highest 
“the contents of the Bible’; when asked 
how their seminaries had trained them in 
“habits of thought and work” nearly 
ninety per cent accorded first place to 
“habits of reading the Bible with under- 
standing”; and when asked what practical 
skill their seminary training gave them, 
three-fourths of them placed “skill in 
teaching the Bible and religion to others” 
in first line on a par with “skill in the 
preparation and delivery of sermons.” 

While the Biblical Seminary makes that 
emphasis much stronger, in its insistence 
on the mastery of both the original and 
the vernacular texts than the average 
seminary, and requires that courses in 
English Bible comprise more than one- 
third.of the total hours for graduation, 
yet this is not the heart of its curricular 
strategy. It is not the size of a depart- 
ment nor the emphasis upon a certain 
type of course, nor yet the method of 
teaching the Bible, but the central posi- 
tion of the Bible, its place as an organiz- 
ing, principle for the entire curriculum. 
Herein lies the new strategy. The Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular are placed at the 
heart of things, not as a superadditum, not 
as a swelling department which en- 
croaches on the rights of other depart- 
ments, nor as a separate section of the 
educational program wedged into the 
crowded circle and related only in a step- 
brotherly way to what is done in other 
sections, but as the vitalizing part of the 
entire course, from which everything pro- 
ceeds and to which everything leads. In 
this the Biblical Seminary has pioneered. 

It needs to be emphasized again that 
this development of a Bible-centered cur- 
riculum in the Biblical Seminary in New 
York has taken place in full harmony 
with first-class academic standards. To 
indicate the thoroughness and scholarly 
quality of the institution we need only 
cite the fact that it is chartered by the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
New York and registered as an institu- 
tion of the first rank, with the right to 
recommend its students both for the 





ology, and also for the religious educa- 
tion degrees of Bachelor, Master, and 
Doctor of Religious Education. These are 
the highest degrees ever granted in these 
fields, and permission to recommend for 
them is the most authoritative recogni- 
tion possible in the State of New York. 

Further evidence that a Biblio-centric 
curriculum may measure up to the highest 
educational standards lies in the fact that 
the Biblical Seminary in New York is affil- 
iated with New York University in such 
a way that regular courses in the curricu- 
lum of the Seminary are accepted by the 
University’s School of Education with full 
credit toward the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Biblical Seminary is the prophetic 
institution in this field. I became ac- 
quainted with the institution first when 
I met its founder at a Student Conference. 
Later, as the pastor of a New York 
church, I called upon it for leadership in 
Bible study. This leadership was of such 
a character as to capture the imagination 
of both laity and clergy. The teaching 
made the Scriptures come alive, dynami- 
cally alive, in books and periods. We saw 
the Bible whole, and at the heart of the 
Word was Christ himself, “the Word 
made flesh.” Faith became a marching 
faith and Christian experience a glorious 
adventure. 

Since those days in the New York pas- 
torate, I have followed across the world 
those who received Dr. White’s idea and 
were dedicated and trained in the formula. 
I have appraised their ministry on every 
missionary continent, as well as in Amer- 
ican churches, and have found them to 
be of a quality that I dare call “‘unique.” 
The Christian Church and twentieth-cen- 
tury civilization wait now on a moral and 
spiritual revolution for which only a com- 
prehensively trained leadership will be 
adequate. A military force without com- 
plete knowledge of its manual of arms is 
a rabble and not an army. The Christian 
Church has been too often a rabble be- 
cause too frequently since the radiant 
dawn of the Reformation it has been 
without adequate knowledge of its “man- 
ual of arms.” 

Dr. Horace Ford Martin, recently elect- 
ed president of the Biblical Seminary, is 
not only the successor to Dr. White—he 
is by tradition, scholarship, academic ex- 
perience and personal qualities of faith 
and leadership, the man to direct the 
present educational “forward march” in 
missionary and evangelistic enterprise. 
For a generation he has been the intel- 
lectual contemporary of Dr. White. Al- 
ready, he has gathered about him in New 
York a distinguished company of educa- 
tors, laymen and clergy who follow him 
to revitalize an idea and to expand its 
program until it shall make its unique 
contribution to help change the world. 
Right now I believe a world-wide revival 
is at the birth—in a “Theological Semi- 
nary!” 


Yours For the Asking 


(Note: You may have a beautiful illus- 
trated brochure on “Turn To the Bible’; 
also a dynamically written booklet: “The 
Place of the Bible in the Life of the 
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nature brought into the courtroom. 

It is vital to remember that this serv- 
ice does not depend on the extremely 
superior quality of a few exceptional 
human personalities. There are in any 
big city hospital many hundreds of peo- 
ple employed, from the men in over- 
alls who take care of the furnaces, up 
floor by floor, through the aproned women 
in the kitchen and the uniformed ele- 
vator man or men to the keen-eyed, deft- 
fingered surgeon in the operating room. 
By the laws of probability the majority 
of those men and women must be made 
of about the same human paste as the 
people in the subway, or in a grandstand 
watching a baseball game. Yet, by and 
large, day after day, week after week, 
year after year, they work together har- 
moniously enough to preserve intact the 
magnificent service which is their great 
gift-in-common to humanity. 

Wouldn’t it be delightful to have a 
group of our vital young modern artists 
collaborate in giving us the music for a 
symphonic poem to accompany a modern 
interpretative ballet based on the theme 
of the modern hospital! Can’t you see 
it? Can’t you hear it? The nurses in 
their crisp uniforms would have a sturdy, 
regular, forward-moving four-four theme, 


If I Were 
A STRANGER 


I'd try to go half-way in meeting people. 
Maybe the folks in the next pew are 
strangers too or haven't been in church 


lately and don’t spot me for a new- 
comer. If I wanted to sell these folks life 
insurance or something I'll bet I'd get 


acquainted all right. I ought to be just 
as alert in the business of the Lord. 
McAlpine 





step, step, a glass of water, step, step, a 
temperature taken, step, step, a bed made, 
step, step, a hypodermic given. The 
cleaning women in their cotton print 
dresses and aprons, the elevator operators 
in their uniforms, the furnace tenders in 
their overalls, those who shovel snow and 
mow lawns would move to a homely, racy, 
folk-tune rhythm, with an _ occasional 
brisk roll of drums. The research work- 
ers, their eyes glued to microscopes, 
might have a dreamy, irregular, unde- 
fined, subtle, searching-but-not-finding 
kind of a theme for the oboe or flute, 
like one Sibelius might write. The Trus- 
tees in their business sack-coats, close- 
cut hair, and bulky middle-aged figures 
could do their marching and maneuver- 
ing to a hearty, well-defined rhythm, the 
theme played by the brass with strongly 
marked, obvious accents. The medical 
staff, young and old, who are the heart 
of the whole enterprise, would require 
the whole choir of strings, violins, cellos, 
violas, double bass—all their richness and 
beauty, the best in the orchestra—to 
_" us feel what doctors mean to human 
ife. 

When you are most inclined to despair 
of our race, listen with your inner ear to 
what the finale of that symphonic poem 
might be—a glorious surging-together- 
ness of all the themes, magnificently fused 
in an out-pouring of noble power, 
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Are you seeking 


the one deed that will best express your wish to serve? 
Here is a practical suggestion—one that has been seized upon by many others 


ARE YOU 
SEEKING THIS 


OPPORTUNITY TO 


with initiative and leadership to do the good deed. 


Your Church Needs Inspiring Organ Music: 


to enrich spiritually the life of every member; to revive 
religious interest, and to increase regular attendance. 


Your church can have glorious organ music 
—now—and at nominal cost to the indi- 
vidual church members ... But someone, 
willing to serve, must initiate the drive 
for funds. 

Think of the pride and deep satisfaction 
every member of your church will take in 
a superb new Hammond Organ... For the 
Hammond is a complete organ with a rich- 
ness and fullness of tone fulfilling every 
need of religious services . ..in the smallest 
chapel or the largest church. 

Picture a new Hammond Organ in your 
church, to be dedicated Easter Sunday. You 
can bring this new joy at Easter time, if you 
plan now. Call on your Hammond dealer 
... He will show you many easy ways other 
churches have used to raise funds for a 
Hammond Organ... Or, write now for the 
name of your nearest dealer, and a free 
booklet—filled with fund-raising ideas— 
to the Hammond Instrument Co., 2927 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 


FOR YOUR HOME 


For personal joy in making 


music, in home or apartment, 
the Hammond Organ is ideal. 
Write for information on 
attractive Hammond models 
for the home. A postcard will 
bring your free copy of the 
Hammond Organ Book... 
and a free subscription to the 
Hammond Times, an illus- 
trated monthly magazine now 
being read by more than 


50,000 other music lovers. 


HAMMOND ORGAN..#2 


FO. “B. Chicago 
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RELIGIOUS 
TEACHINGS 
THAT LAST 


When Bible stories are taught with Balopti- 
con projected pictures, they are remembered. 
That is why Balopticons are used so extensively 
in both the educational and religious fields. 


Among the many Balopticons are models 
for standard lantern slides, 2” x 2” slides, 
opaque objects, postcards, books, photo- 
graphs, and other types of subject material. 
Every Balopticon is built to Bausch & Lomb 
high standards of perfection and will faith- 
fully produce screen images with brilliance 
and detail. 


For complete details on the type of Balopti- 
con which will best answer your requirements, 
write to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 699 St. 
Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
m 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYE’ AR, MADE FROM BAUSCH 
& LOMB GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH S.ANDARDS OF PRECISION 











SACRED HISTORY 
1S FULL OF 








and students of this 
popular,shortM.B.1. / 
Correspondence 
Course are fascinat- 
ed as the scenes un- 
fold. 


EPOCHS 
OF SACRED HISTORY 


Here the student seems to see the Creator at 
work. A wealth of sacred history, presenting 
the most outstanding events from Genesis to 
the Acts of the Apostles in a simple and com- 
prehensive manner. Especially adapted for class 
or group study. A thrilling, soul-stirring, and 
inspiring Bible course you can’t afford to miss. 
Write for details today! 


| Dept. 1393 | 
| Oo Per send FREE folder on GREAT EPOCHS | 
OF SACRED HISTORY Course. 0) Also Pros- | 
pectus describing all 17 Home Study Courses. | 
J Name... ccccccccvccccvcccccccscccscccsees | 
| | 
| 

| 
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when the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education planned a “Crusade for 
Christian Education” and asked him to 
chair the organization committee, he ac- 
cepted with alacrity. By the time this 
appears in print, it is likely that the Cru- 
sade will be humming down the highway. 
And you can depend upon it that the 
man at the wheel, with an efficient foot 
on the gas, will be James L. Kraft. 

Missions, both home and foreign, have 
always beguiled his interest. He supports 
entirely several foreign mission stations, 
and has paid for the education of scores 
of preachers. 

He gets a great thrill out of the 4-H 
Club projects in which his company par- 
ticipates. Tremendously interested in this 
up-and-coming movement for rural youth, 
he takes a deep personal interest in the 
young people who compete for the college 
scholarships offered by the Kraft Com- 
pany. At the National Dairy Show, he is 
annually host to kids from practically 
every state in the Union, state-winners of 
the 4-H Club Dairy Contests. The 1940 
show was held in October at Harrisburg, 
Pa. He returned from it all aglow with 
the new plans of upping the scholarships 
from sixteen to thirty-two per year. 

Yet for all the money he has made for 
himself and for others, Kraft probably 
is not what the financial blue-books would 
call a wealthy man. Money has never be- 
come his master, mostly due to the fact 
that he doesn’t keep it around long 
enough. He gives with what anybody not 
named Croesus would call a lavish hand, 
and such giving keeps him relatively 
strapped. His philanthropies (to caption 
them with a high-sounding word he him- 
self would never use) absorb all he can 
pour into them. In other words, no fur- 
ther expansion of his benevolence is pos- 
sible. In still other words, “Further ap- 
plicants need not apply—please!” For 
whenever an article like this comes out, 
he is immediately swamped with requests, 
most of them from persons who see him 
as just another human slot-machine in 
whom one has but to insert the right kind 
of sob-story in order to hit an undreamed- 
of jackpot. 

You are not long in the presence of 
James L. Kraft before you discover that 
his unusual personality has facets so nu- 
merous as to confuse you. Yet you’d be 
put to it to find a man, not a preacher, 
whose religion is so warm and yet so sane. 
Though he is a modernist and a liberal in 
his business philosophy, he is a funda- 
mentalist and a conservative in his reli- 
gious thinking. He takes his Bible straight, 
sans dilution and sans frills. His mind ac- 
cepts, without benefit of allergy, all the 
so-called “difficult passages” that used to 
get the liberals so steamed up. 

“My recipe for success,” he says, “con- 
sists of just four words: Practical knowl- 
edge properly applied. And that goes for 
spiritual as well as business success!” His 
definition of a fanatic is a religious failure, 
one whose attitude toward spiritual things 
may be sincere but certainly is neither 
practical, intelligent nor properly applied. 

Nobody would claim for a minute that 
Kraft’s huge staff is composed exclusively 
of modern-day apostles; the fact is, a 
goodly percentage of them may come 
quite a bit short of sainthood. But they 


respect religion, especially the brand mani- 


fested by this boss of theirs. 

A professedly hard-boiled member of 
theKraft organization said to me: “May- 
be some of us don’t go in for religion 
very strongly. But anyone who watched 
him through the dark days of the depres- 
sion, saw his faith and courage and hope, 
can’t help admitting that Mr. J. L. has 
something that we, unfortunately, don’t 
all possess!” 

“Mr. J. L.” is what they all call him. 
It’s a tribute to the affection in which he’s 
held, the warm familiarity he has fos- 
tered among his “family.” 

One of the high spots for the year in 
the Kraft organization is the big Christ- 
mas breakfast he gives for his 1,100 em- 
ployees in Chicago. It’s a gay time, and 
Kraft revels in it. Music is provided by 
the Kraft Choral Club, a highly polished 
group of 100 voices directed by Lew 
Jacobsen. This choir has sung in churches 
all over Chicago and the Midwest and is 
featured twice a year on the NBC radio 
program, the Kraft Music Hall. 

To each of his 8,000 employees through- 
out the world Kraft sends a Christmas 
gift, and with it a Christmas letter. To 
the composition of this epistle he gives 
hours of time, and when completed it is 
a skilfully written sermon—another 
oblique but effective appeal to the spiritual 
natures of his “family.’”’ And he watches 
constantly among his big family of work- 
ers for signs of unusual service. And al- 
ways there is some reward forthcoming. 
Many times it is a ring made out of jade, 
of which he has one of the most valuable 
collections in existence. An artist by 
nature, it is not strange that his one 
hobby—apart from his business and his 
church—is the collecting of rare pieces 
of art fashioned from materials placed in 
the earth by the Creator. Authorities in 
geology consider Kraft one of the world’s 
best-informed men on that subject. 

Evenings at home he spends in cutting 
and creating, with specially designed ma- 
chinery, some of the gifts with which he 
likes to surprise his friends and em- 
ployees. Other collectors and connoisseurs 
of jade and glass come great distances to 
see his collection. 

When you visit him, he will take you 
into his “treasure trove” and show you 
creations from jade and glass whose 
beauty will make you gasp. 

But the chances are that, while mean- 
dering about his interesting office on the 
eighth floor of the handsome world-head- 
quarters of the Kraft Company, you will 
pause before a certain bronze plaque. Em- 
bedded in the wall of his rather luxuri- 
ously appointed office, it first strikes you 
as being just a bit out of place. But, 
looking closer, you see that the plaque is 
a likeness of Paddy and the cheese wagon. 
It was presented to Mr. Kraft by his em- 
ployees on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the company. And you 
feel that if Kraft’s Baptist theology ad- 
mitted patron saints, his would probably 
be Paddy the horse. For on what Kraft 
contends was one of the big days of his 
career, Paddy was there, and Paddy had 
a part in the event that brought God into 
the cheese business. 

Paddy, one of the original partners has 
been gone many years. But partners still 
are the other two parties to that Pact— 
God and “Mr, J. L.” 
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One leg was broken. Three bricks held 
up that corner. Twisted wire linked bro- 
ken hinges in fire and oven doors, held in 
place the shining nickled skirt. 

A fine stove. But old now. Nine years 
it had stood here in the kitchen. The 
money for it had come out of Ragnar’s 
first week’s wages at the saw mill. 

Slowly Elsa walked to the bedroom, 
took the faded picture in her hand—the 
one of herself and Ragnar. 

They had been born on the land, she 
and Ragnar. They had lived close to the 
soil all the years in faraway Sweden. But 
on the way to this new home, they had 
seen cities—great cities—Stockholm and 
New York and Chicago. Ragnar had liked 
the cities, and longed to move away from 
this little town—more than ever after his 
good friend, Ollie Gustafson, had gone to 
Minneapolis to be a carpenter three years 
ago. But steady work in the sawmill had 
held Ragnar here. Now the sawmill was 
closed. 

Ragnar had lost his love for the land. 
Happiness had been torn by two wills 
pulling apart—gently, but firmly, and 

- apart. Now Ragnar was gone, the home 
broken. 

For Astrid too had seen the cities. Like 
Ragnar she longed for the crowded places. 

Now Astrid was the beauty. Astrid—so 
like herself when she’d been married—full 
of life, carefree, young. Astrid, twenty, 
no longer a child... . 

Now walls were closing in. There was 
no door, no escape. Life had put her in 



















































, irons. She, Elsa, could not move to 
’ change events. She must be strong, brave. 
° She must learn to live with sorrow. There 
5 was work to do. The children would soon 
3 be coming home from school. No time 
1 now for sorrow. 
a It was another week before the first 
5 letter came from Ragnar. Trembling, she 
broke open the seal. 

g He had a good job, he wrote. His 
7 friend, Ollie Gustafson, had got it for him. 
C There was a building going up on Hen- 
‘ nepin Avenue. He was making three dol- 
s lars a day—a dollar more a week than 
0 he’d made at the sawmill. 

Astrid, too, he said, had work. Ollie’s 
u friend, Mrs. Strom, who had a boarding 
u house, had given Astrid a job. Ragnar 
e himself lived at Mrs. Strom’s—where 

Astrid was. 

- Elsa folded the letter slowly, put it 
e back in the envelope. 
1. The evening came, and the night, and 
ll with the night the first blizzard. The 
- wind was a thousand eddying furies. Snow 
* heaped high against the houses. 
uu Days passed, and weeks. Each week 
t, there was a short penciled letter with 
18 money from Ragnar, and now and then a 
a. brief card from Astrid. 
» One radiantly sunlit morning Elsa took 
ry down from the top shelf in the bedroom 
u closet the battered cardboard box which 
d- held the Christmas tree ornaments. On 
Ly top of the box was Ragnar’s fine tall seal- 
ft skin cap, wrapped in tissue. He had worn 
‘4 it proudly to church and on holidays in 





Sweden. She touched the soft fur. 

Only two weeks until Christmas, yet 
Ragnar had said nothing about coming 
home. What would Christmas be for the 
children—for her—without Ragnar? 

There was a sharp rap on the front 
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door. Quickly Elsa put away the seal- 
skin cap. A tall man stood on the door- 
step. 

Slowly he unbuttoned his coat and drew 
a long envelope from an inside pocket. 

“From the bank,” he said stiffly, tap- 
ping the envelope in his palm. 

“T have a draft,” he said. 

“Draft?” asked Elsa. 

“Money,” said Herr Clark. “Money 
from Sweden. Will you please sign?” He 
held out a receipt. She signed. 

This was the money from Uncle Johan’s 
estate. Here now—and hers! She held 
the draft in her hand, read the figures. 
Four-hundred-one dollars! She imagined 
the pile that the many silver dollars 
would make. 

With so much money one could buy 
land. No one had ever been so rich as 
she was. She thought of Erik’s little 
white farmhouse, and the blue gingham 
curtains she’d put at the windows. She 
hardly knew when Herr Clark left. She 
was wanting so much to tell Ragnar about 
the money. 

But Ragnar was gone. Money was no 
good to bring him back. Strange that a 
moment ago the money should have made 
her so happy. Slowly she folded the draft, 
tucked it between pages of the Bible. 

She turned. The eyes looking into hers 
were bright as the sparkling snow out- 
side. Four-year-old Helga stood in the 
kitchen doorway. In her little fists were 
a red paper bell and a rope of Christmas 
tinsel. 

“Mamma,” said Helga excitedly. “Will 
Papa be home for Christmas?” 

“T hope so,” Elsa answered absently. 

“You hope so?” asked Helga puzzled. 
“Does that mean Papa will come?” 

“Tt means we want him to come,” she 
said, fondling Helga’s white-blonde hair. 

The next day the weekly letter from 
Ragnar came. He couldn’t come home for 
Christmas. The contractor was rushing 
the job. Ragnar would be paid more if 
he worked over the holidays. 

Elsa, reading, saw how right she’d 
been! Ragnar had meant to go away with 
Astrid. He did not want to come home. 

That night Elsa wrote to Ragnar, told 
him of the money from Sweden. Perhaps 
now, since there was money, he could 
come home for Christmas? 

Christmas came. Ragnar’s presents for 
Elsa and the children were there, but not 
Ragnar. Old Erik Edgren played Santa 
Claus for the children. Erik’s wife, In- 
grid, brought apples and nuts and little 
cakes with raisins. Everybody sang the 
old Swedish Yule songs. 

The days and nights that followed were 
biting cold. Elsa kept the fire going in 
the front-room stove through the nights. 

February came. The _ thirty-below 
weather set in. Then March, and the first 
thaw. Snow melted on the sidewalks in 
the noon sun, then froze again in the eve- 
ning. 

One day, late in March, when Elsa 
opened the weekly letter from Ragnar, 
she read he was coming home. His work 
on the building would be done in a week. 

He was coming home. Her husband was 
coming home! 

But he was coming home only because 
there would be no more work in the city 
until May. It would be in June that the 
baby would come. She had never written 
about. that. She was clumsy and heavy. 


How could she hope to hold Ragnar—now 
when it was perhaps too late? 

April came, and the spring rains. The 
grass grew green again and the trees were 
clothed with bright leaf-buds. 

It was the first week in the month, and 
the morning was gray with mist’ when 
Ragnar returned. He was cheerful as he 
set down the old valise. But he was thin 
and pale. 

He started to take off his damp macki- 
naw, then suddenly stopped. Elsa felt 
her cheeks burn. 

“Elsa,” he said quietly, “why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“T did not want that you should worry,” 
she said with downcast eyes. 

He threw the mackinaw on a chair, put 
his arms about her. “You should have 
told me,” he said, his tone gruff but kind. 

Around the kitchen table in the eve- 
ning, Elsa watched Ragnar with the chil- 
dren. He told them of the city. Olga 
and the boy, Sigurd, asked excited ques- 
tions, while little Helga cuddled against 
her father’s shoulder. They were happy 
together, Ragnar and the children. But 
Elsa and Ragnar talked to each other 
through the children, and the children 
were as a wall between them. 

“How does it go with Astrid?” she 
asked timidly. 

“She’s well,” he said, chucking little 
Helga under the chin. ‘“She’s happy,” he 
added, laughing with little Helga. 

Elsa wrung out the dish rag angrily, 
rubbed the dish pan dry. Six months he 
and Astrid had lived in the same boarding 
house, and this was all he could say. 

After the children had been put to bed, 
Elsa and Ragnar were alone in the kitch- 
en—Elsa with her knitting, Ragnar with 
his pipe. There was an awkward silence. 
Then Ragnar rose quietly, and stepped 
over to his valise. Elsa, with mounting 
excitement, saw him take out a tiny box 
tied with white ribbon. 

Could it be that Ragnar had brought 
her a brooch such as she had always want- 
ed? How often she had pictured it—a 
metal brooch with a glass case to hold 
a lock of hair. Once she and Ragnar had 
seen such a brooch in a store window. 

He shuffled over toward her like a big 
shy boy, carrying the beribboned little 
box in his great cupped hand. 

“Here,” he said, looking down. “For 
you,” he added, grinning bashfully as he 
dropped it in her lap. 

Her hands shook as she lifted the lid. 
Inside, on a bit of purple velvet, lay—not 
a brooch—but a silver thimble. 

Tears dimmed her sight. She reached 
up, felt Ragnar’s hand clasp hers. The 
years dropped away. 

But the moment passed. Ragnar re- 
turned to his chair at the other end of the 
room. The barrier of silence stood be- 
tween them again. 

The thimble was beautiful and very 
practical—but already she had one—she 
had never had a brooch. 

The clock struck nine. They rose word- 
lessly. 

The next morning old Erik Edgren came 
over to ask Ragnar if he would go out to 
the farm to make repairs to the house and 
barn. The tenants were gone now. Rag- 
nar said he was glad to get work. 

It was spring and the air was warm. 
Ice broke up into floating cakes in the 
river. To Elsa each day was shorter than 
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the last. Ragnar seemed happy too. The 
tired lines in his face were soon gone. 
The color came back to his cheeks. 

When the carpenter work on the farm 
was over, Erik said there was spring plow- 
ing to do. Would Ragnar go out to do 
that too? Ragnar laughed then and said, 
who was he to turn down work and wages! 

Then Erik spoke to Elsa. “Such ten- 
ants, Elsa!” he began and grimaced. 
“Maybe—if you feel good tomorrow, Elsa 
—you would go out to the farm with Rag- 
nar and clean up the house a bit while 
he’s plowing.” 

And so it was arranged that Elsa and 
Ragnar should drive out to Erik’s eighty 
the next day, and the children were to 
stay with Erik and Ingrid. 

It was noon when Elsa walked down the 
path leading to the far field where Ragnar 
was plowing. She carried the dinner pail, 
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and inside it was the lunch and a bottle 
of coffee she’d just made. 

Flowers were in bloom—violets and 
columbine and hepatica at the edge of the 
path, and marigolds over there in the 
meadow. Swallows flew from the barn 
roof, dipped and darted after insects. 

If only all this could be hers, Elsa 
thought wistfully—hers and Ragnar’s. 

The brook chatted happily beside the 
path. Elsa breathed deeply. 

She saw his broad shoulders there down 
the field as he followed the plow. His 
head was bare, and his hair white-gold 
in the sunlight. He was whistling and the 
breeze carried the sound. 

He turned at the far end of the field 
and came back. Elsa called and waved. 
He left his plow and ran across the field 
toward her. He leaped the fence lightly 
with a hand on the top rail. 

They sat on a log at the edge of the 
pasture to eat their bread and cheese, 
and pie with good black coffee. 

“Elsa,” Ragnar said at last, “There is 
something. . .” 

Her pulse throbbed. She could not 
breathe. 

Ragnar covered her hand with his. 
“Astrid,” he said, “ran off to marry a 
no-good city man. We must not be too 
hard on her.” 

“We will not be too hard on her, Rag- 
nar,” she said softly. 

Elsa watched his lean fingers close 
around a clod of black earth. 

“Ours,”"Elsa,” said Ragnar as the crum- 
bling soil slipped through his fingers. 
“This land will be ours. I have arranged 
with Erik.” 
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your life. 

An Annuity Agreement of the 
American Bible Society is a very 
safe, practical way to ensure a 
steady income to meet your own 
needs or ease the burdens of others. 
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keep track of, no accounting books 
or papers to care for. The check 
from the American Bible Society 
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ficers are for the future to be confined 
to a solemn procession of officers and 
soldiers, in number suitable to the Rank 
of the Deceased with reversed arms. 
Firing on these occasions is to be abol- 
ished in camp.” The monument is a 
granite shaft fifty feet high, which is vis- 
ible from the greater part of the encamp- 
ment. The face of the plinth bears the 
inscription, 


To the Soldiers of Washington Arms 
Who sleep at Valley Forge, 1777-1778 
erected by the 
Daughters of the Revolution 


The most conspicuous of the memorials 
at Valley Forge is the National Arch 
erected by Congress in 1910 at the cost 
of $100,000. Each of the original states 
whose troops were encamped at Valley 
Forge has also erected markers. 

On the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the ringing of the Liberty 
Bell, the National Peace Chime was rung 
at Valley Forge for the first time, in the 
presence of 100,000 people. Each of the 
thirteen colonies has contributed and en- 
dowed a bell in the chime. The chime 
has since been increased by bells repre- 
senting every state in the Union. 

Of the number of relics of the Valley 
Forge encampment, there seems to be no 
end. A special building houses the price- 
less collection, which grows steadily with 
the years. The chief relic of the museum 
is doubtless the stained and tattered mar- 
quee which served Washington as office 
and sleeping tent during the first weeks 
on these snow-covered hills. The Wash- 
ington Headquarters Flag which once flew 
above the marquee, a faded emblem of 
blue silk with thirteen stars, is found near 
by. The thirteen stars, six instead of five- 
pointed, follow the lines of the crosses of 
the King’s colors and doubtless gave the 
famous stars to Old Glory. 

Another famous relic of the museum is 
the Washington Inauguration Organ which 
was installed in St. Paul’s Chapel in New 
York City during the Revolution. Follow- 
ing Washington’s inauguration as Presi- 
dent in the Federal Hall in Wall Street, 
Washington attended a service in the his- 
toric church where this organ was played. 

Many personal relics of Washington 
have gravitated to the Valley Forge Mu- 
seum. Early in his life, Washington had 
sent to London for a well-stocked medi- 
cine chest, which he used for many years 
including the Valley Forge winter, and 
finally at Mount Vernon. The Kentucky 
rifle which he used in fox hunting and his 
fine wrought-steel spurs are here. Several 
canes, including a sword cane which Wash- 
ington carried, have been acquired. 

An impressive group of memorial build- 
ings dominated by the Washington Me- 
morial Chapel overlooks the valley of the 
encampment. The architecture is a suc- 
cessful adaptation of the perpendicular 
Gothic in harmony with the spirit of the 
peaceful hills. The Chapel is finely pro- 
portioned; the walls and treatment of the 
windows lend a rare charm and dignity. 
The stalls, the lectern and other details 
are exquisite examples of Gothic carving. 
The purity of the stone pulpit and the 
altar marbles beautifully contrast with 
the low tones of the woodwork. 


On entering the Chapel, the graceful. 
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lines of the arches carry the eye to the 
colorful Roof of the Republic, in which 
every state of the Union is represented 
by its emblem carved and colored. The 
memorial windows are worthy of some 
great old world cathedral. The general 
spirit of the designs and color schemes 
has been borrowed from the world-famous 
windows of the Chartres Cathedral in 
France. The windows above the altar tell 
the story of the carrying of the Gospel to 
the nations of the earth, that above the 
pulpit represents the new birth of freedom 
of thought, while the window over the 
lectern illustrates the freedom of the 
Bible. There is a series of thirteen 
windows entitled Discovery, Settlement, 
Expansion, Development, Revolution, Pa- 
triotism, Democracy and Union, etc., in 
which may be traced the eventful history 
of the nation. 

The Chapel is enriched by a profusion 
of flags. Above the choir stalls hang the 
Flags of the Revolution beautifully repro- 
duced in silk, including the Commander- 
in-Chief Standard, the flag of the First 
Line Regiment, the early National Flags, 
the Pulaski Banner, and many more. The 
Army and Navy Flags of the Revolution 
hang to the right of the altar, while op- 
posite are the flags of France commem- 
orating the French Alliance. The Wash- 
ington Arms Flag with its stars and bars 
is the gift of the Washington family. The 
statue of Washington is adorned by the 
Washington-Lafayette flag with its thir- 
teen stars embroidered with the names of 
the Colonies. The pulpit is draped with a 
beautiful silk American flag presented on 
the day its donor departed for service in 
France in the World War. 

The Memorial is rich in art treasures, 
many with rare historic associations. The 
famous portrait of Washington by Gilbert 
Stuart which hangs over the sacristy door 
was once owned by Washington Irving 
and hung for many years in his library at 
Sunnyside. A beautifully executed replica 
of Houdon’s familiar bust of Washington 
stands beside the organ consol. The thir- 
teen colonies are commemorated by a 
series of graceful bays forming the “Clois- 
ter of the Colonies” which is at once a 
porte-cochere to the Chapel and an en- 
trance to the Washington Memorial 
Churchyard. A graceful open air pulpit is 
set in one of the bays, so that the cloisters 
serve as a chancel for the open air services 
of this woodland cathedral. An audience 
of 15,000 people was addressed by Presi- 
dent Harding from this pulpit. The ad- 
jacent grove has been planted with elms 
brought from Mount Vernon, set in the 
form of a cross with the Cloister as its 
head. 

No memory of Valley Forge is probably 
more cherished than the story of Isaac 
Potts discovering Washington kneeling in 
prayer in the snow. Washington frequent- 
ly offered prayer in his marquee, and at 
the headquarters and the memorial fit- 
tingly commemorates Washington’s pray- 
er life. One of his prayers has been ham- 
mered in silver for the base of the altar 
cross, while in the windows of the porch 
at the entrance, his prayer for the nation 
has been written in glass, a fitting vale- 
dictory for the ages. 

“T commend the interest of ouf dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty 
God and those who have the superintend- 
ence of them to His Holy Keeping.” 
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sions on his responsibility toward the pub- 
lic safety. 

Safety education gives the pupil “some- 
thing to do.” A boy or girl helps younger 
children cross the street and climb stairs 
carefully, The children can pick up litter 
around the home, and check up on 
matches that were carelessly thrown away. 

They'll say, “Mother, I think this con- 
nection on the reading lamp is getting 
worn. Do you think it might cause a 
‘short’?” 

In such ways, a pupil forms his own 
habits that lead to safety. 

But if the school sent home a pupil 
prepared to find fault with the family’s 
alcoholic habits, what an uproar there 
would be! The alcohol instruction is like- 
ly to stay away from present and im- 
mediate and personal elements. The pupil 
doesn’t take the facts home with him nor 
consult them in his own living. The 
youngest of children may ask for more 
milk, because the school developed his 
interests and tastes that way. But school 
teachings about alcohol are not likely to 
cause Big Brother to refuse beer if his 
father thinks “it won’t do him any harm.” 

Show teachers how to gear alcohol edu- 
cation to life, as they’ve done with the 
comparatively new subject of safety, and 
the schools will begin to count. far more 
in combating youthful cae and alco- 
holism in general. 

That emphasis of course would have to 
center in the high school years. It is then 
that young people are making choices 
that have to do with drinking. 

The elementary forms of alcohol edu- 
cation usually begin in the first few grades. 
Children under ten are taught to want 
and use milk and fruit juices. Later they 
are told what differences there are be- 
tween pure orange juice, for instance, and 
fermented wines and beer. Simple experi- 
ments may show how different are the 
effects of alcohol and water on growing 
things. 

Usually alcohol education seems to be 
at its crest in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Alcohol can then be listed among the 
poisons, or toxic substances, that have 
many values in external use and in indus- 
try, but should be kept away from nerve 
tissues and brain cells and the digestive 
system as well. Some children develop a 
positive horror of beverage alcohol at the 
age of twelve or thirteen, and they’ll re- 
fuse table wines or beer even in homes 
where “everybody drinks.” 

Then, the school’s emphasis passes 
along to other subjects. The vivid im- 
pressions about alcohol move far back 
into the memory., Youthful observation 
sees Uncle Ben and Aunt Mabel drinking 
with evident satisfaction, and keeping de- 
cent, sober, and outwardly fit and healthy. 
It’s a matter of common knowledge that 
the Scoutmaster abstains, but that some 
of the members of the Troop Committee 
indulge—yet they’re pretty fine fellows, 
too, It’s been said that a college-boy 
neighbor doesn’t drink, yet the fifteen- 
year-old notices that he takes wine at a 
wedding. 

The student goes forward into high 
school life, to become more and more an 
individual with personal opinions to form 
and personal choices to make. If ever 
alcohol education were to have emphasis, 
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now’s the time for it to be as abundant, 
as practical, and as thought-provoking as 
possible. °* 

Yet turn to a successful and progressive 
book on health education for high school 
students. All the narcotics together share 
one chapter among twenty-six. The mate- 
rial about alcohol is well chosen and im- 
partially presented, but you notice that it 
is in such matters as food selection, the 
battle against communicable diseases, and 
an appraisal of patent medicines that the 
author “goes to town.” 

The United States Office of Education 
looked into ten health education text- 
books, within the last two or three years. 
Eight of the ten offered fewer than ten 
pages each on the physical and mental 
effects of drinking. One of these high 
school books on health gave a single para- 
graph to intoxicants, merely admonishing 
the young people not to indulge. 

Certain schools buy special textbooks 
on alcohol and the other narcotics, to 
supplement the health education books 
that deal so sparingly with the subject. 
Again, mimeographed data and outlines 
for teaching “temperance” have been in 
use in some States. 

Even with such helps at hand, the 
teacher finds alcohol education a difficult 
job because of the crowded calendar of 
the high schools. Questions are raised by 
pupils that cannot be successfully tackled 
in the hours set aside for “covering” the 
narcotics. And many issues facing young 
people in the matter of drinking involve 
social usage rather than health. The physi- 
ology teacher has to rule these out. 

Right here is the explanation of the 
remarkable growth and success of the Al- 
lied Youth movement. Posts that have 
been organized in scores of high schools 
in recent years are particularly useful in 
giving an action program to teen-age boys 
and girls. Usually the purpose and plan 
of the Post are first presented to the stu- 
dents in an assembly address. Then those 
interested in a school club that will spe- 
cialize in discovering and discussing alco- 
hol facts and in alcohol-free recreation 
will assemble to plan their own youth-led, 
school-sponsored organization. 

Almost every State provides by law 
that in any school receiving public funds 
for general educational purposes there 
must be given courses in physiology and 
hygiene, “including effects of alcohol and 
narcotics on the human system.” 

In the last three years of public school- 
ing, however, the curriculum usually pro- 
vides no place for alcohol facts. In those 
very years, the chances to indulge and the 


urge to go about with a drinking “crowd” j 


multiply and increase. 

In twenty States now, in two more pres- 
ently, when funds permit, a statewide cir- 
culation of mimeographed or printed units 
of alcohol education courses and teaching 
helps occurs. Quite generally these results 
of teachers’ committee curriculum study 
are new, scientific, practical, influential. 

But all the science that has ever been 
put into printed form won’t help sixteen- 
year-old high school students if they must 
dip too far back into memory to lay hold 
on it. Nor will facts alone serve if the 
verdict is brought in by the emotions. 
Quite evidently churches, homes, youth 
organizations, and Allied Youth have a 
big job cut out for them in bridging this 
particular gap between school and life. 
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Delightful True Story 
of a Practical Parson 
Who Never Lost Faith 


@ One of the New Year’s best sell- 
ing books. 


@ Enjoyed by millions who read 
the condensed version in the 
Reader’s Digest. 


@ Selected by Hollywood for one 
of 1941’s feature films. 


@ A book the Whole Family Will 
Enjoy. 


ILLUSTRATED - $2.50 
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Invitation 


to 
Live 


This is a book about Amer- 
ica for all Americans. 


“An invitation for the read- 
er to go out and meet and 
know his fellow man... 
Emotional in all aspects, phil- 
osophical in its outlook on 
life, beautiful in its thought, 
it is a most cordial ‘Invitation 
to Live.” —New Bedford 
Standard-Times. $2.50. 
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NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 


by 


DANIEL A. POLING 


Christianity, by Harris Franklin Rall. 
(363 pp., Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50.) 
The Bross Prize is one of the richest in 
the world, and it is the most distinguished 
in the field of religion. “Christianity—an 
Inquiry Into Its Nature and Truth’—is 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Bross Prize win- 
ner. The prize itself, $15,000, suggests at 
least the distinction of the work. What 
is religion and what is its place in human 
life? More particularly, what is the Chris- 
tian religion and can it maintain its claim 
to be supreme and final? These are some 
of the vital questions posed. They are 
answered with a regard for world condi- 
tions and also with meticulous considera- 
tion of the central Christian concern— 
the belief in God, whom man may know, 
with whom man can have fellowship, and 
who makes a difference in this world. Dr. 
Rall states the case for himself as follows: 
“T am more concerned about Christianity 
as a living faith than as a doctrinal sys- 
tem, and more about what the doctrine is 
trying to say than about the exact form 
of its expression.” He believes that Chris- 
tianity has the answers. Here is a com- 
prehensive study of Christianity in its re- 
lations to modern life, individual needs, 
and contemporary social conditions. No 
library of religion can be complete with- 
out it. 


Faith Is the Answer, by Smiley Blanton 
and Norman Vincent Peale. (223 pp., 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00.) Doc- 
tors Peale and Blanton have collaborated 
in a volume that is the most effective yet 
appearing in its overcrowded field. Two 
great sciences, religious faith and psy- 
chological medicine, are here united to of- 
fer practical solutions to the vital and 
often soul and body striking problems of 
twentieth century men and women. Faith 
Is the Answer is the only volume of its 
character—and from Freud and Jung to 
Weatherhead and Bonnell, I have read 
the library—that I commend without 
qualification to my reading public. 


Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth Roberts. 
(836 pp., Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., $3.00.) A tremendous story! It is 
destined to remain an abiding “best seller.” 
The author has taken a broad canvas— 
the world of conflict in the late eighteenth 
century—American, English and French. 
Kenneth Roberts has an almost fanatical 
devotion to the cause he espouses, and 
every novel from his pen is propaganda 
for a cause. Now he directs his fervor to 
the colonial Loyalists. On their account 
he goes clear out. Save for a single Mary- 
land regiment, Continental military or- 
ganizations are cowards on the run, and 
all colonels are morons or worse. Even 


Washington is painted small and rather, 


pusillanimous. Sometime, perhaps, a novel 
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of balance will be written on this period. 
In the meantime, “‘Oliver Wiswell” is an 
all but overwhelming volume. 


George W. Truett, a Biography, by 
P. W. James. (277 pp., The Macmillan 
Company, $1.00.) The life story of one 
of the most effective, distinguished, and 
beloved preachers in modern times reads 
like another romance of the Cross—and 
it is that. The Cross uplifted, constant 
and triumphant, is the theme of George 
Truett. His is the Resurrection message; 
and his life as pastor, prophet, adminis- 
trator and comrade of men is a Resurrec- 
tion experience. The book is dynamic, 
and runs like a revival fire. 


Once There Was a Village, by Katherine 
Dunlap. (256 pp., William Morrow and 
Company, $2.00.) An idyll of modern 
France before the present war had de- 
stroyed the illusion. An American artist 
and his sister lived three years happily 
ari quietly until a spring of breathless 
beauty. The sister falls in love, and the 
village folk, like a large family, take her 
to their heart. Then comes mobilization. 
Linda, the sister, finds herself fully of 
France while she works and waits for her 
fiancé, who has gone out to fight for his 
country. A delightful love story it is. 


Today and Forever, by Pearl S. Buck. 
(327 pp., The John Day Company, $2.50.) 
These thirteen stories are in the charac- 
teristic Pearl Buck style and spirit. Sev- 
eral are of exceptional merit—notably, 
“Tiger! Tiger!” “The Face of Buddha,” 
and “Guerilla Mother.” They form a 
definite pattern: from older China we 
witness the gradual change to the coming 
home of young China, born and bred in 
America. The concluding tales deal with 
the war waged by the whole people. Here 
is China, yesterday, today, and forever. 


Fame Is The Spur, by Howard Spring. 
(726 pp., Viking Press, $2.75.) Longer 
and greater than “My Son, My Son,” this 
novel will be, and deserves to be, a “best 
seller.” Life, life, more life, is the theme 
and at last, as in Bethlehem long ago, im- 
mortal hope centers in a child. The chief 
character in himself is the history and 
glory of the labor movement in England. 
He is, I think, the most’ authentic ‘and 
complete portrait of a man appearing in 
the literature of the present decade. The 
story is mature and climacteric, compell- 
ing throughout. 


The Necessity for the Church, by 
Reverend W. E. Orchard, D.D. (148 pp., 
Longmans, Green and Co., $1.75.) This 
is the most effective piece of proselytiz- 
ing literature written in a long generation. 
The author, formerly a Presbyterian 
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clergyman, later known as a liberal the- 
ologian associated with the New Theology 
Movement, crossed over to the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1932, The present 
volume reveals him as more adroit and 
evangelistic than a son of the Church to 
the manner born. Every Protestant clergy- 
man should read the little volume to be 
informed, aroused, and warned. His de- 
fense method is indicated by the following 
sentence: “Moreover, false values are 
given to external as compared with in- 
ternal cleanliness; and that of the body 
as well as of the soul”—this in answer to 
the charge that Catholic nations are some- 
times unfavorably compared with Protes- 
tant nations in the matter of cleanliness. 
He does admit that “many incidents in 
Church history are indefensible’—but he 
then proceeds to pretty generally explain 
them away. He also buttresses his argu- 
ment for New Testament conclusions with 
Old Testament affirmations. At one point, 
however, he embarrasses our Protestant 
position: “Where other bodies take care 
to keep out the undesirable, and expel the 
unsatisfactory, they proportionately fail 
to produce the heroic and superlative type, 
and so tend to become merely respectable 
and mediocre.” That is worth thinking 
about. 
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**How to choosesa memorial’’ answers all 
questions in this important matter. Details 
of proper size, form, placement, landscap- 
ing, inscriptions, cemetery regulations 
all covered fully by foremost authorities 
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Pilgrim Fare from Bible Lands, by Wil- 
liam T. Ellis, (191 pp., Association Press, 
$1.50.) Here is the devotional volume for 
which Christian Herald readers have wait- 
ed a long time. It is unique and incom- 
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. io4t Lesson | parable in its field. It has the traditional 
e outstanding features makes | Values, but added luster from the pen and 
lesson preparation easier | life of the author, who has covered the 


and adds new interest in 
Sunday School work. 


Based on the Interna- 
tional Uniform Lessons— 
true to the whole Bible—this Commen- 
tary is definitely evangelistic. Cloth 
bound, attractive jacket, 320 pages, only 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Order from your bookseller or direct. 
Write for Big FREE Catalog of ‘‘Master 
Line’’ Sunday School Supplies. 


’ THE HIGLEY PRESS, DEPT.CH, BUTLER, IND. 


earth with his own pilgrimage. His many 
Christian Herald friends will welcome it. 











Winston Churchill, by René Kraus. 
(366 pp., J. B. Lippincott Co., $3.00.) 
The annotated time-table of one of the 
world’s three most dramatic and dynamic 
personalities. Of these three—the other 
two being Hitler and Roosevelt—Church- 
ill’s life alone is from earliest youth filled 
with importance, crowded with adventure, 
and rising always into a new high of 
achievement. Even his birth was ahead of 
schedule. He has been an adventurer in 
five fields—the army, the navy, the arts, 
finance and statesmanship. The present 
biography is a war chronicle and, while it 
is profoundly a tribute, it spares neither 
Churchill nor his contemporaries. It leaves 
the impression of telling everything but 
without at all exhausting the subject. 
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Editor in Politics, by Josephus Daniels. 
(624 pp., University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., $3.50.) The 
second name of Josephus Daniels is “loy- 
alty’—loyalty to an ideal, to friends, to 
work, to his country; loyalty to a pro- 
found faith in God and men. This second 
volume in his series of three is, for the 
period covered, a political and social his- 
tory of the South, with a generous sur- 
vey of America for these same years. De- 
tails are voluminous but seldom tiring. 
There emerges a particularly fine picture 
of relationships between church and state 
in North Carolina. Always a pioneer and 
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His Cross 
and Ours 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


The finest book Dr. Newton has 
ever written, and the perfect book 
for anyone who wants to know what 
the Cross meant to Jesus and to the 
world. $1.50 


Splendor Ahead 


By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


The new book by the author of 
Songs For Courage, radiant with 
faith in hard times. $1.00 


Opportunity 
Is Yours 


By DANIEL A. POLING 
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Harper’s Topical 
Concordance 


By CHARLES R. JOY 


Everybody is praising this easy-to-use 
reference book, because it arranges 
all the finest Bible texts topically. 
An expert tool for ministers, teach- 
ers, writers and Bible students. $3.95 
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(Continued from page 33) 


leave here while you can yet do so with 
safety. You are not to be permitted to 
stay here! For God’s sake go of your 
own volition, and while McLoughlin can 
still control the Indians.” 

“Ah!” breathed Narcissa. “I knew as 
much. But my answer is still—NO!” 

“But what will you do, Narcissa? What 
can you do? I shall never see you again, 
perhaps. Will you not give me some 
assurance of your safety?” 

“You have done your duty in warning 
me,” she said firmly. “You must not ask 
me to do less than mine.” 

Sir George slowly turned, and looking 
unutterably weary and overburdened, left 
her. After a moment’s battle with her- 
self, Narcissa picked up Sarah’s books and 
carried them to the bedroom where, pink- 
a and starry- eyed, Sarah awaited 

SLAs 

They missed Sarah Hall every hour of 
the day, although those hours were 
crowded with work. Things went on 
much as usual as the summer passed. 
One evening late in September a long 
train of packhorses and oxen halted for 
a time at the gates—Dr. Elijah White, 
they learned, appointed sub-Indian agent 
by the government, and bringing a hun- 
dred and twenty immigrants to settle on 
the Willamette. White gave Marcus a 
packet of letters, then hurried on. 

Marcus broke the seal and read the 
letter aloud. then dropped it on the table, 
while he and Narcissa stared at each other 
as if paralyzed. 

The American Board had ordered the 
closing of the mission at Lap-wai and 
Waii-lat-pu! 

The blow had fallen! The apprehension, 
the sense of impending disaster, that had 
haunted Narcissa so long were ended 
now in certainty. Mingled with her anger 
was a curious sense of relief. At last the 
battle was joined. 

Marcus looked at her unseeingly. 
“Close the mission? But we can’t!” 

“Certainly we can’t,” agreed Narcissa. 

Marcus drew a long breath. “Narcissa, 
if our mission fails, Oregon will go 
Catholic. The Board, even after all I have 
written them, doesn’t seem to understand 
that.” 

“And if it goes Catholic,” added Nar- 
cissa, “it also goes British. Marcus—don’t 
wait for anything. Go East now, over 
the road that Gray and Ermatinger took, 
then the winter storms won’t matter so 
much. Go now! Go to Washington and 
tell the President and the Secretary of 
State what they are giving away with 
Oregon. Don’t wait for spring—Oregon 
will belong to England by then. Then go 
on to Boston, Marcus, and make the 
Board see that, though we have not very 
many converts, we stand here as outposts 


against the Jesuits. They will respond to_ 


that.” 

A great light suddenly filled Marcus’ 
mind. As if making a holy vow, he bowed 
his great head and said, “I will go—and 
I will not disappoint you!” 

Marcus at once plunged into prepara- 
tions for his long journey. He was sure, 
if he could get started immediately, that 
he could cross the mountains before the 
deep snows came. His greatest anxiety 
was Over what Umtippe might do in his 
absence. The old chief had been in 


wretched health the past year; but under 
Marcus’ care he had improved sufficiently 
to leave, late in September, for the Salt 
Lake country, where he always spent the 
winter. If he lived to return in the 
spring—Marcus shuddered each time the 
thought returned to him. 

At dawn, October 3rd, Marcus folded 
Narcissa in his arms and gave her a 
long kiss. She clung to him as one clings 
to a life raft; then she summoned all her 
courage and thrust him from her. 

“God keep you for me, Marcus,” she 
whispered. 

Face working, he turned to his horse, 
leaped into the saddle, and spurred him 
toward the great gates. A long, difficult 
and dangerous journey lay ahead of him; 
and even if he got through, Narcissa knew 
she could not hope to hear from him for 
many long months. 

On the second day of May, 1843, Nar- 
cissa returned to Waii-lat-pu from a 
visit to the Willamette. She had been 
wretchedly ill most of the winter with a 
cold that refused to wear off even when 
the warm weather of spring appeared. 
But she had secured a young man named 
William Geiger, who had settled on the 
Willamette, to take charge of the mission 
farm during Marcus’ absence, and under 
his management the farm had prospered 
greatly, so that a large part of the load 
was taken from her mind. She had been 
able to do but little teaching, however, 
and when traveling became possible 
Geiger had persuaded her to go to the 
Methodist mission on the Willamette and 
put herself under the care of the doctor 
there. He had diagnosed her illness as 
one of the mind rather than of the body, 
and that if she would stay away from 
the anxieties and alarms of Waii-lat-pu 
for a couple of months, she would get 
well, This proved to be the case. 

Immediately on her return, Narcissa 
took up her neglected teaching and clinical 
work. She also arranged that Walker, 
Eels and Spalding should each give Waii- 
lat-pu one week of religious meetings each 
month until Marcus should return. 

The first meetings were held during 
the last week in July, under the auspices 
of Elkanah Walker. Henry Spalding held 
the second set of meetings during the 
last days of August. Although the: buffalo 
season was on, at least a hundred Cayuse 
appeared at Spalding’s meetings; and at 
the last session of all, an ‘unexpected 
guest appeared in the person of Pére 
Demers, who seated himself quietly in the 
rear of the congregation. At the close of 
the service, Pére Demers came forward 
and spoke to Narcissa. 

“Madam Whitman, it was no chance 
that led me here tonight. Dr. McLoughlin 
is to be at Fort Walla Walla tomorrow, 
and he would like an interview with you 
there. His old enemy, the gout makes 
him unable to travel. The matter is im- 
miediate and urgent. It has to do with 
your husband’s welfare. More I am not 
at liberty to say.” 

Then deadly fear touched her heart. 
“Wait!” she said. “I will speak to Spal- 
ding.” She turned and entered the house. 

“Henry, I want your advice.” She told 
him what Pére Demers had said. 

“You'd better start right away Nar- 
cissa. I’ll go with you, if you wish.” 

“I do wish,” she said with a sense of 
great relief. “T can be ready in a very 
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few minutes, if you’ll see to the horses 
and tell Father Demers.” 

It was a strange trip traversing the 
moonlit trail that sweet August night. 
They rode in silence; and when the gates 
of the Fort opened to them, the Factor 
welcomed Narcissa with not a little em- 
barrassment. 

“This is decidedly unceremonious, Mad- 
am Whitman. But Dr. McLoughlin can- 
not put his foot into a stirrup.” 

“Take me to him at once, please.” 

The Chief Factor was sitting with a 
bandaged foot on a stool. “I can’t rise, 
Madam Whitman. Will you accept my 
apologies for that, and for asking you to 
come to see me here?” 

“T’ll forgive you anything if you'll only 
tell me without further mystery what 
has happened to Marcus.” 

“Madam, a Snake Indian came in 
yesterday from Fort Laramie. He had a 
letter for you, and I took it upon myself, 
after hearing the news, to ask -you to 
come here. This is your letter.” 

He gave Narcissa the usual oilskin 
packet. It contained an unsealed fold of 
paper, on which Marcus had written: 


Fort Laramie, July 14, 1843 
Dear Narcissa: 
Arrived here safely. Board agreed to 
all our requests. All is well. 
Marcus 


For a moment the room grew black be- 
fore Narcissa’s eyes. Then her heart 
began to beat heavily again, and she 
smiled at Dr. McLoughlin. 

“Ts this your news,” she asked, indicat- 
ing the letter in her lap. 

“No, Madam, I did not read it. My 
news was received from the Indian. Dr. 
Whitman left Westport on May 22nd with 
a caravan of a thousand souls and two 
hundred canvas-covered wagons. They 
are on their way to Oregon under his 
leadership. Madam Whitman, Sir George 
Simpson left here a year ago, secure, he 
thought, in the knowledge that he had 
clinched this territory for Great Britain. 
He knew that President Tyler could 
negotiate the sort of treaty Simpson 
wanted. He knew that your missions were 
doomed, so away he went. But he left 
orders that for two years all immigration 
was to be kept out of here.” 

“What are you going to do, Doctor?” 
she inquired very gently. 

“First, I am going to tell you a little 
about myself—namely, that if Dr. Whit- 
man brings a thousand folk in here, 
Oregon to at least the forty-ninth parallel 
will go American, and I, Madam Whit- 
man, will be held to blame for it.” 

“T wish it might not have hurt you!” 
she exclaimed. 

“The hurt has not been done, as yet. 
Your husband’s caravan will proceed 
with no undue accidents, it is probable, 
as far as Fort Hall. There, Madam Whit- 
man, a massacre by the Indians will take 
place—a massacre so severe that not so 
much as a babe will be left to be carried 
across the Blue Mountains into Oregon.” 


(To be concluded) 

Note: This story is an abridged version of 
Mrs. Morrow’s novel published under the 
title, “We Must March.” It is reproduced in 
Christian Herald through an arrangement 


with her publishers, William Morrow & Co. 
Copyright 1925 by Honoré Morrow 
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on the Uniform Lessons 


SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Backed by 123 years of ex- 
pecience. Write for free specimens 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ORGATRON er 
FULL ELECTRIC ACTION! 
Now, even more than before. the 
Orgatron is the perfect instrument for 
church use. Ask for new SM CEE 


OU Ca Come Address Dept. H¢ 
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ORGANIZATION FUNDS 
Quickly, Easily Earned 


Our cooperative plan is now being used with 
remarkable success by thousands of women’s 
= mite be mr = s and other organizations. 
a oe ts can be earned _ quickly, 
easily, a nae ay filling orders for Gott- 
schalk ponges, a are regularl 
used in aes of homes. Nearly every call 
means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 
— ng church workers for 20 years. Write 
today for py ogueting special offer. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Lehigh 
Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 


Gottschalks 


METAL SPONGE 


O! NO! 
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There is NO extra charge for Vitamin A in 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops. These delicious 
drops siill cost only 5¢. (Black or Menthol) 


Smith Bros. Cough Drops are the 
only drops containing VITAMIN A 


Vitamin A (Carotene) raises the resistance of 
mucous membranes of nose and throat to 
cold infections, when lack of resist- 
ance is due to Vitamin A deficiency. 
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SPEED a 


MAGIC DISC Works on 
Any Electric Light Socket 


MILLIONS of homes, stores and 
offices everywhere need SPEED 
KING — the new, amazing Water 
Heater—that heats water boiling hot so fast it takes your 
breath away. No muss! No waste of time or fuel! Just a 
simple “plug-in” at any 110-volt light socket—and presto 

just the amount of hot water you need for washing, 
for shaving, for dish-washing. CHEAPER because you 
don’t have to heat gallons when you need only = few 
quarts. FASTER because the intense electric heat goes 
directly into the water. Sells fast on a 60-second demon- 
stration. Small in size—fits the pocket, easy to carry, 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 


I WANT you to know the almost un- 
canny heating action of this speed 
water-heating invention. Write quic 
for my Sample offer—a postcard will 
do. t an actual sample SPEED 
KING for making demonstrations. You 
can make plenty of cash as my agent. 
H Big season starting now. 
SPEED KING solves the hot water problem when fur- 
naces shut down. Act quick and I'll show you how to 
make the fastest money of your life. L. B. Patterson, Pres. 


Send No Money!—Just your name. 


NU-WAY MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. 192, WALNUT BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
SE 


COLORFUL, ARTISTIC 
g PICTURE PLAQUES 

Amazing Money Makers! 
Agents! Salesmen! Saleswomen! 
Here’s the money maker you've been waiting for! 
Gloriously beautiful, artistic and colorful picture 
plaques—an ideal decoration for any home. So 
different they sell on sight! Wonderful for Gift 
or Bridge prizes. Send 25c for complete selling 
outfit, consisting of one complete sample and 23 


subjects. (Religious, Street Scenes, Dogs, Florals 
Etc.) Money back if not satisfied. 


60-SECOND 
Demonstration 
LBL aidld a) 


THE EVANS MFG. COMPANY, Dept. CH-1, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BS WAPDRAGONS 


“ —— Giant spikes 2to3 ft 
a, » exquisite blooms, easy a 
* ae 3 finest colors: Crimson, Rose 
iQ, and Yellow, 15c-Pkt. of seeds 
of each, all3 for 10e, postpaid. 
d dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog free 
Tells all about the finest flower and 
vegetable seeds that = Write now! 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 458 Burpee Bui Philadelphia 


Gfpwort ROSES 


Write for your catalog from 
the Rose Capital of America, 
in color--all about the Roses 
most admired at the World’s 
7 also the largest a 

f New Perennials for 1 to mail 
SACKSON . een Same co. 
K,NEW YORK STATE ——— 
29 EEE OF MODERN ROSES 


CH Te TE 


Your money back if Calhoun’s Chicks not 
urebred according to ag a 
reeds—sexed or not gas 2-weeks-o! OR JUST 

started chicks, too. LOODTESTED, 

Mo. Approved. Also pattem AS HATCHED 


pedigree oo 
ngs y Purchase Plan. Prompt service. 
Write today for FREE CATALOG, low prices 


SEXED 


CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM, Box 104, Montrose, Mo. 


#30 DaysTrial 
got true $6 breed Meaehicteed sence 
ao STATE HATCHERY, 6 orders. Chick Manual FREE. 
mick ' 
NE arn re aR 
chow ges low 
lereeet ie _ 


Money refunded a = sree: SEXED 
Fepresented.Me date or pal eeu chicks f = hed. 
Box 240, BUTLER, MO. 
rk 
‘ ae an at hybrids 
A it Plan. World's ies. 
Colonial Poultry Farms, fox 104, Fnsene Hill, Mo. 
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weather is warm; 


(Continued from page 29) 


hands on The Street today is not the 
former problem of the old alcoholic, but 
the problem of rebuilding the morale of 
the young.” 

This is no place to discuss the unem- 
ployment problem. What the Bowery 
Mission has to do is to face the fact 
that numbers of young fellows are here, 
in New York, who have no jobs and 
have not been able to find any, no matter 
how earnestly they tried. 

So the day comes, at last, when the 
young fellow hasn’t a cent left, and 
can’t even afford the kind of “living” he 
has endured for several weeks. 

The first thing he usually does is to 
drift further down the street. The “Horse 
Markets” and many of the flop houses 
are on Third Avenue, below Twenty-third 
Street; and if the Bowery is Sheol’s Main 
Street, this part of Third Avenue is its 
vestibule. He drifts because the crowd 
drifts, and he doesn’t know what else 
He sits on a park bench if the 
if it is cold, some- 
times he sits in the reading room of one 
of the branch libraries, such as those 
on Rivington Street, or East Twenty- 
third Street. But for the most part he 
just wanders up and down, hungry and 
miserable. 

Now consider what we’ve got, so far. 
Some hundreds, or thousands, of Amer- 
ican boys, not bums or crooks—yet— 


j but as clean, morally, and as intelligent 


as the average country or small town 


} lad—for that’s what the majority of them 


were before they made the dreadful mis- 
take of coming to this maelstrom called 
New York. Now they are teetering 
on the brink of ruin and disaster. 

What does a fellow do, when he re- 
alizes that he is down and out? There 
are three alternatives. 

He can take to the disguised form of 
panhandling in which he peddles shoe 
laces or razor blades, usually in saloons 
and cheap restaurants. The second alter- 
native—taking to booze and “grifting.” 
The third alternative is desperation, the 
jail, or the morgue. 

And that is when Bowery Mission gets 
them—when they can’t go anywhere else; 
not, in very many instances, when they 
first get stranded and “up against it,” 
but after they have sunk till they have 
hit bottom. Some come _ voluntarily, 
others just happen into the Chapel to 
get warm, or to get fed. But the impor- 
tant thing is to get them there, where 
St. John and his staff can pick them up 
and get them started on the road back. 
St. John and his assistant, Robert Ellis, 
who is in direct charge of the Mission’s 
employment bureau, make that one of 
their chief objectives—to find work for 
these fellows that so sorely need it—tem- 
porary, if the newcomer is willing to go 
back home, and has a home to go to; per- 
manent if he has to remain in New York. 

“Tt isn’t easy to find jobs for these 
fellows,” Robert Ellis told me. “It isn’t 
to get work even for men who have never 
been down and out; it’s a lot harder to 
place fellows such as come to us. But 
we do succeed, in a great many instances. 
We even place a few old men, though 
there’s much less of that element here 
than formerly. We find them jobs as 
sandwich men and occasionally night 


watchmen in some small building.” 

The Employment Bureau has, through 
years of careful selection, built up a cli- 
entele which depends on the. Mission’s 
recommendation. 

That is the strength of the Mission’s 
position—the public, that part of it which 
concerns itself about jobless men at 
all, has learned that Bowery Mission’s 
recommendation can be depended upon. 
So the Mission does place a good many 
fellows, who probably never would find 
a job without their help. 

What kind of jobs? Every kind imag- 
inable. Some of the unskilled fellows 
get work as “pearl divers’—that is dish- 
washers in cheap restaurants. Some clean 
windows—one man has built up a chain 
of five or six places where he washes 
windows every week, and thereby makes 
enough to sustain him. All kinds of odd 
jobs—taking care of children or dogs, 
gardening or farming, housecleaning; but 
the most of the permanent jobs are in 
the big apartment houses, where the men 


THANK YOU, 


FRIENDS! 


Thanks, good friends, for giving a 
MERRY CHRISTMAS to the men of 
the Bowery: never before have we had 
so many gift packages piled under our 
tree and it has been a long time since 
we have seen so much happiness in 
our Chapel. To open the door leading 
from the dismal, sad streets, into the 
Mission’s Chapel with its shining 
Christmas tree was like suddenly wak- 
ing from a bad dream and finding your- 
self safely at home. 


We had our Christmas party on Christ- 
mas Eve arid our dinner on Christmas 
Day. Could you have seen the smiles 
of gratitude and heard the God-bless- 
you’s you would have felt amply re- 
paid for any sacrifice you may have 
made. To you who have been our 
friends for so many years and upon 
whom we can always depend upon 
your sharing in our work, we say 
THANKS AND GOD BLESS YOU! 
THE BOWERY MISSION, 
Charles St. John, Pastor 


find work as porters or night watchmen. 

And they make good. Eighty per cent 
of the men employed give satisfaction, 
and stay on “for the duration.” About 
1800 men were placed in jobs last year, 
by the Mission’s Employment Bureau. 

But the Mission goes further than just 
finding employment for the employable. 
St. John believes—and we know he is 
right—that his main work is to bring 
these men to God—for God can make 
a man of the most degraded wretch; He 
has done it, at Bowery Mission, many, 
many times. 

So that’s the story. Work for the job- 
less—1800 of them in one year. Bringing 
God to hopeless, discouraged men—and 
bringing them to God; how many in one 
year no one knows, except God Himself— 
but always a good many, every year. Is 
not that a work worth while? 
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THEY COME... 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


t come from the farms of lowa, the 
factories of Ohio, the wharfs of San 
Francisco, the cotton fields of Alabama, 
the woods of Maine and the streets of 
every city in America—all ages, nation- 
alities and religions. Each an individual 
case with a special problem. 


John—was just out of prison. Before 
the year 1929 he had been a prosper- 
ous business man but with the crash he 
had lost everything. ‘It took him years 
to get back on his feet, and always 
hovering over him was the fear of losing 
all he had. He saw a chance to make 
a lot of money—it could hardly be called 
honest money but his desire for financial 
security was stronger than his good 
judgment—he took a chance and lost. 


Now fifty-three years old, John was 
jobless and alone—his wife had died 
while he was in prison. He still had his 
pride and preferred to walk the streets 
homeless and hungry rather than call on 
his old friends for help. He came to the 
Bowery Mission—we gave him shelter, 
food, clothing and a New Testament. 
After about two weeks we were able to 
get him work as a clerk in a small hotel. 


As the former manager of a big busi- 
ness, he cannot be too content in his 
clerkship, but life has taught him some 
bitter lessons and at the Bowery Mis- 
sion he discovered the pleasure and 
contentment that can be had in serving 
others; he learned that having God is 
more than having gold. 


We call on you to help us in this work for it 


is work that must be done by Christ#’s servants. 
Fesruary 1941 
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Located on the halfway spot of the 
Bowery, the Bowery Mission is all things 
to the man out of work and homeless. 
Coming from all parts of the country 
these men have met defeat and great 
distress. Drifting from place to place 
they find their way to the Bowery 
where they hope not to be conspicuous 
in their shabbiness. 





































The Pastor of your Mission has made 
himself the guardian and protector of 
these men of misfortune—he suffers with 
them and rejoices with them. He knows 
no greater happiness than their salva- 
tion. 


When you contribute to the Bowery 
Mission you help us take care of men 
from every state in the union—your 












neighbor's son might be one o* them. 
If your neighbor’‘s son is coming to New 
York tell him of the Bowery Mission so 
that should he meet misfortune he will 
have a place of last refuge—for when 
a man is hungry and far from home and 
friends his soul is in danger. The great- 
est hope of our Mission on the Bowery 
is to reach these boys and men from 
Christian homes beforethey are reached 
by those who never have known right 
from wrong. 


Bowery Mission & Young Men’s Home 


419 - 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


We give you our prayers and finan- 
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Write today for 
a FREE two 
year subscrip- 
tion. No obli- 
gation whatever. 


FOR SPARKLING GREEN 


Newark, New York State 


TRADE 


... thus writes Mr. B. 
T. Owens of Clearfield, Pa.... 
Clarence W. Willman, M. D. 
of Elgin, Ill., solved a difficult 
shade problem with Scotts 
Seed and writes, “Our lawn 
is simply beautiful.” @ Let us 
show you the way to a thick 
A beautiful lawn. Ask for our 
free bulletin LAWN CARE. 
Mt It tells how to combat weeds 
and how to have a lawn 
WW of lasting beauty. » » » 
i O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
ii 21 Main Street 
Marysville, Ohio 


LAWNS ! 


blooms in clusters “on on tong 
stems, June till Oct. Hardy, 
disease-resistant. 10 to 12 ft. 
Patent appl. for. Introduc- 
tory — postpaid: 

$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


Ca t alog FREE 

The Parade of Modern Roses, 
in natural color, and new 
Perennial Flowers for 1941. 


By Jackson & Perkins Co. 
72 Rose Lane, 
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America’s Most Helpful Garden Book- Twice Yearly 


Crm i acs of Tomorrow- Today! 


72 pages packed with values in things 
you need. Features the plants of the fu- 


@ ture as exhibited by us in “Gardens on 


Parade” at the New York World’s Fair. 
Plants for the garden of tomorrow shown 
in natural color. Don’t buy or plant until 
you have this beautiful book. We believe 
it is America’s most helpful garden book. 
Write for FREE copy today. 


KRIDER NURSERIES 
Box-42 Middlebury, Indiana 
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NORTHERN SEED C' 
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FROM A GARDEN Note BOok 


by Donald H. Kingery 


w 


Calf, ] ROM out that notebook which 
WA is written only in memory, 

== there comes back to mind these 
winter days a long forgotten incident of 
boyhood about what we always referred 
to as “the little red apples.” There were 
two trees of them, one on our farm and 
the other at the farm of a neighbor. 

One time our family walked down the 
road about a fourth of a mile to the home 
of that neighbor who had the other tree. 
Father went ahead, carrying a coal oil 
lantern in his hand, while mother and 
boys walked behind. 

While our elders sat and talked in our 
neighbor’s sitting room about crops, weath- 
er, ailments, taxes and such rural topics, 
my brother and I played with the neigh- 
bor boy. After awhile in a lull in the 
conversation, I spoke up. 

“T wish I had brought some of those 
little red apples along in my pocket. I’m 
hungry,” I said. 

My mother was horrified. But our good 
hostess jumped up, apologized for her for- 
getfulness in not providing us with re- 
freshment, and hurried to the cellar by a 
stairway which went down indoors, carry- 
ing a lamp in her hand. In a bit she was 
back again with a big dish of those little 
red apples. 

I ate my fill. But as we walked home- 
ward under the starlight, I was scolded 
soundly by my mother for such an un- 
pardonable breach of etiquette. I couldn’t 
help it. I wanted my little red apples. I 
still do, of whatever sort is best available. 


IPC 


A GORGEOUS perennial flower of sum- 
mer is that which commonly goes by 
the name of Red Hot Poker. Of late 
years a good many new varieties of this 
in various shades of color, have been ap- 
pearing. Towers of Gold is outstanding. 

Now for 1941 a leading nursery firm 
will introduce a new hybrid race of these, 
(botanical name Tritoma), which origi- 
nated in Europe. 
varieties in varied colors, which will bloom 
at different times from early summer un- 
til toward fall. These are much hardier 
than the commonly grown gorgeous red 
sorts, I am told, and in northern Ohio 
have lived outdoors in nursery rows with- 
out any covering. 


BIBS 


MEN who work to improve our flowers 
of garden and lawn, have been mak- 
ing progress of recent years with the 
shrub known botanically as Buddleia but 
commonly called Butterfly Bush. Three 
new. varieties of this are noteworthy and 
desirable for any lawn with room enough 
for them. These are Fortune, Charming 
and Dubonnet. Catalogues of nurseries 
will give detailed descriptions. 

I have seen Buddleias in the warmer 


Ww 


There will be several 


w 


portions of the country grow to fifteen 
feet or more, but in our own home cli- 
mate, they seldom reach more than about 
five or six feet, for they kill to the ground 
each winter. In spring new growth ap- 
pears and the shrub renews itself before 
bloom time in late summer. 


BIOC 


HIS year will see an assortment of new 
chrysanthemums added to our lists 
by the firms which specialize in originat- 
ing them. One of these, named Milky 
Way, is a large creamy white hybrid that 
has as one of its near ancestors, Chfy- 
santhemum nipponicum and is thought to 
be the first garden variety with the blood 
of this species in it, 

Another new race of chrysanthemums 
of recent years is known as “Spoon” 
chrysanthemums. These have rather tub- 
ular petals which open out at the tips to 
form tiny spoons. Up to last year three 
of these had been introduced in white, 
yellow and pink. I believe other new col- 
ors are to come, 


BIBS 


PERUSAL of the new catalogues of 
this year will find quite a number of 
worth-while new annual flowers listed. 
There will be, for example, various new 
marigolds of the carnation-flowered type. 
Among these are Canary Bird in large 
flower of canary-yellow color and an im- 
proved form of Burpee Gold, which was 
first offered by seedsmen about 1938. A 
third, given the name of Butter and Eggs, 
is a bicolor in that the center is shaded a 
much deeper gold than the light yellow 
outer portions of the petals. 

To the several varieties of erect grow- 
ing California poppies brought out in re- 
cent years, another new variety named 
Harvest Gold, with blooms four inches 
across, is to be offered this year. To the 
family of dwarf semi-double nasturtiums, 
Cherry Rose is the name and likewise 
description of a 1941 addition. 

Still another newcomer for this year is 
an all-double mixture of tall calliopsis 
with an assortment of colors. 


BIBT 


FoR those who keep up to date in veg- 
etable varieties, I should like to recall 
that annually the American Seed Trade 
Association issues its official All-America 
Selections list of new vegetables. I'll not 
describe the 1941 selections here, but 
merely list them, that you may be on the 
lookout for them in your favorite catalog: 

Pepper, Sweet Banana; squash, Hybrid 
Straightneck; tomato, Victor; Hybrid 
sweet corn, Allegheny; bush snap bean, 
Tender Pod; cantaloupe, Honey Gold; 
endive, cos-type, Batavian; hybrid sweet 
corn, Spancross; and Okra, Louisiana 
Green Velvet. 
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(Continued from page 41) 


They criticize, complain, and find fault, 
or they go out of their way to get em- 
broiled in some trouble. They are liter- 
ally spoiling for a fight. The Christian 
is not like that. He may sometimes have 
to contend for what is right. 

If we must contend, must meet oppo- 
sition, then let it be in the spirit of the 
forgiving Christ. 


Restrain us, O Saviour, when we are 
wronged that, while true to our princi- 
ples, we may yet be like Thee. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 16 } 


“I KNOW WHOM I HAVE BELIEVED.” 
READ II TIMOTHY 1:8-14. 


Tue secret of Paul’s unfailing hope, 
his undaunted courage and his valiant 
faith was what? That he had found the 
supreme certainty of life. That is Christ. 
The apostle’s faith was not centered 
upon a book, nor a system of religion, 
but upon a Person. That was the living 
Christ. Surely that explains also the 
heroism of those Christians who faced 
the lions of the arena, who died by 
torture and fire, rather than deny their 
Lord. Such a faith is needed today. 
It can be ours if we will only avail our- 
selves of God’s grace. 


O Christ, who art the living and 
changeless One, help us, by Thy Holy 
Spirit, to know Thee more fully. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


“COVET EARNESTLY THE BEST GIFTS.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 12:21-31. 


An OLD legend tells about Bakala. 
He had done some fine deeds, and so 
was given the choice of any gift from 
heaven’s treasury. As the angel led him 
toward the vaults, Bakala espied a set 
of worn bagpipes. He had often wished 
for some bagpipes. So he chose them, 
and returned home well satisfied. Yet 
he might have had anything which the 
treasury contained—gold, gems, apparel. 
We may choose the finest that life 
yields: to read the best books, to share 
in the best service, to love and aid the 
best of Masters. Time flies. What are 
we choosing? 


Grant us wisdom, divine Redeemer, to 
spend ourselves only for that which 
meets with Thine approval. Amen. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


“LIVE PEACEABLY WITH ALL MEN.” 
READ ROMANS 12:14-21, 


Human nature is a strange thing. 
That is why it is difficult to live at peace 
with everyone. Yet the Christian must 
strive to do so. One sure way of starting 
conflict is the tendency to insist on our 
rights, even when the right is not in- 
volved. It has been said, “It is all very 
well to stand up for one’s rights—but 
not in the middle of a busy street.” Of 
course, there is sense in that witty state- 
ment. But it also applies to us when we 
look for trouble by thinking more of 
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ourselves than our Masters’ example. 
So make allowance! 


Grant unto us, dear Lord, the spirit 
of patience and good will that we may 
live like thee. Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19] 


“FOREBEARING ONE ANOTHER.” 
READ COLOSSIANS 3:8-15. 


Most of us feel put out, now and 
then. If only we dared tell certain 
people what we think of them! Yet 
would it do any good? A friend of 
Grover Cleveland was battling a power- 
ful oil group. He was angry because 
Cleveland would not enter the fight on 
his side. “If you were in my place,” he 
demanded, “a real oil refiner—what 
would you do with competitors like 


| these?” Cleveland replied, “I would just 


keep on refining.”” We can let ourselves 


| go—and foment bitterness in doing so. 


Or, like Christ, we can keep ourselves in 


| hand. Which is the better? 


For Thine example of patience and 
self-control we adore Thee, O Master. 
Help us to obey Thy will. Through Thy 
mercy, Amen, 


| THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20 | 


“THE LIBERAL SOUL SHALL BE MADE FAT.” 
READ PROVERBS 11:23-31. 


| We CANNOT make life harder for 


others without making it harder for 
ourselves. That is why carping, censori- 
ousness and faultfinding are a poor 
policy. The business executive knows 


| that. That is why he persists in de- 


veloping the spirit of loyalty, coopera- 
tion, and good will. These qualities pay 
dividends. So we also find that we can- 
not make life brighter, happier, and 
more tolerable for others without mak- 
ing our own lives more satisfying and 


| rich. Let us never resist the impulse 
THE 1941 Play Catalog, copiously illustrated, is 


to speak a kind word, to lend a helping 
hand to some lonely or struggling heart. 
That is living in the spirit of Christ. 


This day, help us, O divine Master, 
to follow in Thy steps that men may 


know whom we serve. Amen. 


| FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21_ | 


“STAND FAST IN THE FAITH.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 16:1-14. 


A GERMAN legend says that, when 


the moon is full, flooding the Rhine with 


the Lorelei rock is seen. She is the 


| most glorious woman ever created. She 


sits there and sings. Men sailing past, 
captured by her beauty, enchanted by 
her song, leap from their boats, only to 
be dashed to pieces on the rocks. Sin is 
like that. It draws the soul away from 
honor and duty to destruction. Christ 
calls us to be true to Him and His 
Gospel. 


Strengthen us by Thy Holy Spirit, 
that despite the voices which would call 
us aside, we may be kept true to Thee, 
O Lord, Amen. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


“MY FATHER, THE CHARIOT OF ISRAEL.” 
READ II KINGS 2:4-14. 


"Tuere is a delightful touch in the 
talk of two colored men. One asked 
“What does D.C. mean after Washing- 
ton’s name?” “Why,” replied the other, 
“that means, Washington, Daddy of his 
Country” And truly, that was just the 
part that the great patriot played. With 
a father’s wisdom and thought for the 
future, he planned and toiled, and his 
character and faith in God made him 
like chariot and horsemen to his land. 
Elijah fulfilled the same functions in 
the thought of Elisha. But all both these 
great souls were and achieved is found 
in the Heavenly Father. 


For the memory of those who founded 
our country, help us to show our grati- 
tude by cherishing its ideals, and by 
honoring Thee. Through Christ, Amen. 


| SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 23 _ | 


“THEY WATCH FOR YOUR SOULS.” 
READ HEBREWS 13:7-21. 


Tuts needs to be said, but cannot be 
said by him who could say it best. We 
mean your minister. He has been called 
by God to this specific task, as surely as 
Jesus called His disciples from the boats 
of Galilee. Therefore he should have a 
rightful place in his people’s prayers. 
He must primarily be a preacher of the 
Word. Yet as a messenger, he must 
bring it, no matter whether it please or 
not. He is meant to be an example to 
the flock; yet he is human. Make allow- 
ance for his frailties—and pray daily 
for him. 


Help us ever, O Father, to cooperate 
with Thee and Thy servants in bringing 
in Thy kingdom. Amen, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24 _ | 


“HE THAT HATH MY COMMANDMENTS.” 
READ JOHN 14:21-26. 


Tue English language presents many 
perplexities for the foreigner. As one 
remarked, “If you are quick, you are 
fast. If you are tied, you are fast. If 
you spend too much money, you are fast. 
And if you quit eating, you fast.” Yet, 
when Christ speaks to the Christian, 
there is no question about His meaning. 
He bids us follow Him. That implies 
divine fellowship, obedience to His 
known will, and honest, untiring effort 
to live according to His example. Let 
the word “fast” suggest swiftness to 
serve the Master. 


Inspire our hearts with love to Thee, 
O Christ, that our lives may redound to 
Thy glory. Through Thy grace, Amen. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


“WHO WILL COMMIT... THE TRUE 
RICHES?” 


READ LUKE 16:10-13. 


Crossus, whose name has become 
the symbol of affluence, was king of 
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Lydia nearly five hundred years before 
Christ. He acquired his wealth through 
trading alliances with the Greeks and 
other peoples, and he showed such 
sagacity and shrewdness that his coffers 
overflowed. Yet, eventually, his kingdom 
and wealth were wrested from him. His 
life was ended by the executioner’s 
sword. It is, as Jesus taught, not in 
what we have, but what we are, that 
true wealth and happiness consist. 


Help us to count our blessings, to re- 
joice in what is ours rather than com- 
plain about the things denied. Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26 |] 


“THE PRAYER OF FAITH SHALL SAVE.” 
READ JAMES 5:10-20. 


‘Tue radio in recent days has been 
playing a greater part than ever. It 
keeps us in touch with what is happen- 
ing in all parts of the world. Leagues 
of land and sea are abolished. The bar- 
riers of distance and time are leveled. 
As man can speak to man, so can man 
speak to God. If the one is feasible, so 
is the other. Take God’s promises at 
their face value. Make your requests 
known to Him. It will bring peace and 
power never known before. Try it. 


For the throne of grace, for the assur- 
ance that Thou dost hear us through our 
High Priest, we bless Thee this day. 


| THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27 | 


“HE ENDURED AS SEEING HIM.” 
READ HEBREWS 11:23-34. 


SomEonE has said, “It’s easy to quit. 
Anybody can say, ‘The hill is too high,’ 
or ‘It’s too far away.’ Anybody can say, 
‘I’m too tired to keep on,’ and stop half- 
way there. But don’t be that one. 
Wherever life gives you a hard task to 
do, don’t stop in the middle, but see the 
thing through. It is easy to quit. Any 
fool can explain to himself and _ his 
friends why the struggle was vain. There 
is always a plausible, soul-soothing lie 
on the tongue of the chap who refuses 
to try.” But the Christian keeps on. 


Give us that help, O gracious Father, 
by which we may be kept ready for life’s 
demands. Amen. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


“THY SPEECH BETRAYETH THEE.” 
READ MATTHEW 26:69-75. 


The old story of the Gileadites and 
the Ephraimites is amusing to our mod- 
ern ears. If the enemy could not say 
“shibboleth,” but pronounced it “sib- 
boleth,” his true identity was manifested. 
It was Peter’s Galilean accent which 
made all his protestations that he did 
not know Jesus vain. Which makes us 
ask, do we reveal our nearness to the 
divine Master by our speech? Are we 
bitter and inclined to find fault; or gen- 
tle, kind, and gracious? 


By the example and love which Thou 
hast shown to us, aid us, O Saviour, to 
honor Thee every day. Amen. 
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COMMENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


For Sunday School Teachers 
Stanley B.Vandersall, D.D. 


FEBRUARY 2 
Should I Do Anything About 


Liquor P 


“[ HERE is hardly a person in our wide 
land who is entirely immune to the 
scourge of alcoholic drink. Nearly every 
community has it in some form, legally or 
illegally; its intrusion into home and heart 
by means of newspapers, radio, outdoor 
advertising, and movie is all too general. 

What will the Christian do about it? 
Three things: 

1. Keep himself clear from it, because 
of its potential harm to him, because it 
is the agent of sin in his life, and because 
it prevents him from being an example 
of goodness in the sight of others. 

2. Refrain from bringing it to others, 
on the basis of his responsibility for their 
welfare. 

3. Engage in every possible action to 
restrict the use of strong drink, to build 
up resistance to its sale in areas large and 
small, and to curb its devastation every- 
where. 

“Somehow, I will get along without a 
job rather than take one which requires 
me to dispense liquor to other people. I 
could not clear my conscience if I were to 
serve strong drink to other young people 
whom it would harm just as much as it 
would harm me if I took it.” These were 
the courageous words of an unemployed 
Christian youth. Has he any chance to 
win out? Should all Christians take a 
similar stand? 


FEBRUARY 9 
Is it Wrong to Have Possessions P 


oe sixteenth chapter of Luke is not 
the kind of reading that gives the aver- 
age person a sense of satisfaction and 
ease. On the contrary, it stirs up some 
questions which will be bothersome to 
anyone whose actual life does not con- 
form to his pretensions. 

Take the parable of the unrighteous 
steward, for instance. It goes along 
smoothly until one comes suddenly to this 
statement: No servant can be at the 
absolute disposal of two masters at the 
same time. There appears the struggle. 
Possessions may be in control of a man’s 
life, or God may in control. But both 
cannot be. 


Hardly has the reader caught his 
breath when he comes to the parable 
about the rich man. There is nothing said 
or implied here that it is a sin for any 
man to be rich. But to be selfishly rich— 
that’s something else. The fault of this 
rich man lay in his own ease and comfort, 
while if he had just walked to his window 
he would have seen the poor man dying 
at his gate. Too often wealth serves and 
gratifies itself alone, while within its easy 
reach a world in need awaits, and nothing 





happens to save it. 
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FEBRUARY 16 
Who is the Worst Sinner? 


“THE Bible has plenty of condemnation 
for individual sin. Nowhere in the Old 
or New Testaments is there any condoning 
of sin, or blaming it on heredity or on the 
circumstances in which the sinner finds 
himself. But there is one sin which—in 
Jesus’ estimate—is worse than others. 
That is the sin of causing others to sin. 
He described it as placing occasions of 
stumbling before others. 

One phase of this causing others to sin 
looms large in our day. It is the tre- 
mendous surge of commercial greed which 
popularizes many things debasing and 
character-destroying. Once the brewer, 
the distiller, and the saloon keeper bore 
the brunt of gaining new victims for 
alcohol. Now they still do their large 
part, but with them are highly-skilled 
advertising agents, newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers, so-called “health experts” 
and endorsers, and many others who make 
a devastating total campaign of inducing 
the multitudes to sin. So it is also with 
gambling, an arch foe to religious develop- 
ment. So it is also with sexual looseness 
and with other immoralities. There are 
plenty of candidates for the doubtful 
honor of receiving the condemnation of 
Jesus aimed at those who make it easy for 
others to sin. 

A marked contrast appears in the verses 
which describe good will as evidenced in a 
readiness to forgive. Jesus urged the one 
who had suffered the wrong to be aggres- 
sive in forgiveness. But his forgiveness 
cannot become real until the offender has 
a spirit of repentance. Likewise, forgive- 
ness must become fixed like a_ habit. 


FEBRUARY 23 


What Kind of Prayer 
Influences God? 


How many adjectives descriptive of 
prayer can be obtained from the 
New Testament? The list is so diverse 
and complete as to dismay one who at- 
tempts to call the subject unimportant. 
These are a few of them: continuous, 
early, instant, effectual, fervent, prevail- 
ing, unceasing, and humble. 

The parable of the importunate widow 
not only emphasizes fervency and perse- 
verance in prayer, but also the mercy and 
good will of the loving God toward one 
who is in distress. A widow was in 
trouble, being oppressed and thwarted by 
an adversary. She sought justice. The 
judge in his professional hardness spurned 
her plea. She tried again and again. The 
judge, to free himself from an unpleasant 
situation, yielded. Jesus’ argument was 
that if a wicked judge would so yield to 
repeated pleas, how much more likely is 
it that God, a judge who works in com- 
passion, will grant the prayers of His own. 

No parable teaches its lesson more 
easily than does the one of the Pharisee 
and the publican. No explanation is 
needed. 

Christ’s followers have a call to prayer 
not to boastful, hypocritical posing before 
an altar, but to humble, sincere blending 
with the divine. “It is impossible to give 
pardon to a man who does not feel that 
he needs it.” 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day. 
The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 340 Postal Life Building, Kansas 


City, Mo., has a new accident policy for | ) : 
| since Hitler marched into Poland will soon ; 


men and women of ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a month 
for hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special policy 
for older people is proving especially at- 
tractive. No medical examination—no 
agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. This offer limited, so write 
today. 





TO MEN PAST 40 


Sufferers afflicted with bladder trou- 
ble, sleeplessness, pain in hips, back 
and legs and general impotency— 
get Dr. Ball’s 17-page Free Book 
that tells you how you may have 
new zest! All is completely explained in this en- 
lightening Free Book. Send for your copy Now. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7407 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








BIG MONEY 


for part-time work. Many men and women 
have found our plan a sure means to regu- 
lar added earnings. No experience needed. 
Write for full details to— 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Ave. Desk 241 


N. Y., N. ¥. 





Christian Herald’s Home Calendar 
with its many services 


25¢ each 


Order from Christian Herald Book Dept. 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Stamp Club 
By Winthrop Adams 


History 


HE war offers ten million new ave- 
nues in philately. The whole story 
of what has happened to the world 


be told by postage stamps; the postal-pic- 
ture has already begun. 

Some of the tale is nostalgic; France, 
for instance, has just issued a new stamp 
bearing the picture of the leading World 
War ace, Georges Guynemer; this stamp 
is marked “R F” (Republique Francais), 
which marks it as an issue prepared be- 
fore the Germans got Paris. 

The Quisling series, bearing pictures of 
that Nazi party leader in Norway, has 
been withdrawn; the few stamps that got 
out will become rarities. Clerks in Nor- 
wegian postoffices refused to sell them, 
destroyed or concealed them—and the 
Germans ordered them withdrawn. If 
you have one, hang on! 





Insurance 


Collectors with valuable collections 
write us about getting insurance. Stamp 
| insurance is a new field, and not many 
companies handle it. There is one we 
recommend, It’s new, and it covers fire, 
theft, flood and other hazards; it also cov- 


Canada. 

For full particulars, write the Home 
Mutual Insurance Company, 315 Main 
Street, Binghamton, N.Y. Mention this 
column. 





The Penny Black 


Here is a list of the countries which 
have issued commemoratives for the fa- 
|mous British Penny Black Anniversary. 


Argentine (Sheet) ..................... $ .50 
RRR CBW cis ceto ci cccaceat osisnsestaice aa 
COB sek heist aS 
Were COCO oases ekcasdasssceestecesacs 85 
Dominican Republic (2)............ 17 
Great Britain (6).. ae 28 
Gt. Britain (Moroccos 7). okiecees 19 
Mexico, postage (5)............... 2.25 
Paraguay CR oie estate, 15 
URC GR COD 2 ois ca cserasce Dhscchcnivenae 35 
SIR VUE CORE acctav vex eariticleiekeares can 





| Question Box 


| will happen to stamps? Ans.: 
me there. Ask Mr. Hitler. 
|Q.: Are current U.S. issues profitable? 


You’ve got 


, | Can we always get our money back? Ans.: 
| Safe as money in the bank! Only don’t | 
| let cheap dealers offer you less than face. 


They'll try it! 


| ward it to you. Ans.: 


| Portuguese Colonies alone are now quoted 

by dealers at forty dollars! (No, I didn’t 

buy them, either!) 

Q.: Have you a list of artists in stamps? 

Ans.: Not yet. 
| Watch for announcement. 


When writing to advertisers please mcntion CuristTIAN HERALD. 





ers stamps in transit within the U.S. and | 





Q.: I’m worried. If Germany wins, what | 


Q.: Would ten dollars buy all the World’s | 
| Fair stamps, from all countries? Will for- | 
Don’t forward it! | 
The four World’s Fair Commems from | 


It is in preparation. | 





Pertussin “‘moist-throat’’ treatment 
clears this condition 


By drying out the air, most heat- 
ing systems can make much 
worse a cough due to a cold. 

Pertussin combats this dry- 
air irritation. It stimulates the 
tiny moisture glands of the throat. 
Helps them pour forth their 
soothing natural moisture. Then 
youcan raise that tickling phlegm 
and your cough is relieved fast! 

For over 30 years, many physi- 
cians have prescribed this most 
effective remedy—Pertussin! Safe 
even for babies. Get Pertussin 
today from your druggist. 
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ANY PHOTO EN LARGED 


Size8xi0 inches z 
or smaller if desired. 
Same price for full length ' 
or Dust form, groups, land- 
scapes, pet animals, etc., 
or enlargements of a 
rt of group re. e 
rel f ginal 


pon o 


phot? 3 for $1.00 
SEND ‘NO MONEY 22° mail photo 


(any size) and within a week you will receive 
our beautiful enlargement, teed 
pos’ 





STANDARD ART S 
113 S. Jefferson St. eae | See eee 7711- S Venieaco, ILLINOIS 


ASTHMA MA 


"rn FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, gasp- 
. wheezing—write quick for daring FREE TRI AL 
OFFER of amazing relief. ee from so-called “‘hope- 
less cases especially invited. Wr 


ACOR, 936-N State Life Bldg, -» Indianapolis, Ind. 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat, 
talk and laugh with greater security and to 
avoid the worry and discomfort of slipping, 
rocking, wabbling false teeth sprinkle your 
plate with FASTEETH. No gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor.” Get original alkaline FASTEETH at 
any drug store. Accept no substitute. 







Plates loosen when gums shrink. 
Have your dentist re-adapt your 
plates to the changed gums. 
Until this is done you can get 
valuable aid in holding the plate 
more securely by using FAS- 
TEETH daily. 


ALKALINE DENTAL PLATE POWDER 
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JUST 


SEQUENCE 


Chapter One: 
_ In Christian Herald, OCTOBER 1940) 

No one can deny that the motion 
picture, for better or worse, has come 
to occupy a large place in the life 
of our people. With this issue, Chris- 
tian Herald starts a monthly review 
of the more important pictures. 
Howard Rushmore who conducts 
this department is an experienced 
commentator and reviewer. 

We hope that this department 
will be helpful in directing Christian 
Herald readers in their selection of 
pictures to see, but even more we 
hope this department will play a 
part in enrichment of the moral, in- 
tellectual and spiritual quality of 
picture production. 

D. AvP. 


Chapter Two: 
NEW BOOKS 


(In Christian Herald, NOVEMBER 1940) 


One Foot in Heaven, the life of a 
practical parson, by Hartzell Spence, 
(Whittlesey House, 300 pp., $2.50.) 
He may have had one foot in 
Heaven, but both feet were planted 
squarely on the ground. It would 
take nearly all the words of Barnum 
to adequately describe this son’s 
story of his radiant, dynamic, hu- 
man, Christ-like, preaching father. 
Biography it is, but written in Sin- 
clair Lewis’ style—at its best. Any- 
one who reads above the sixth grade 
will find this a thriller, and it ought 
to be in pictures. 


Chapter Three: 
WARNER BROS. PICTURES, INC. 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


NOVEMBER 25, 1940 
My dear Dr. Poling: 


As we believe you are aware, Warner 
Bros. are planning to produce on the screen 
Hartzell Spence’s remarkable book about 
the life of his father, “One Foot in Heaven.” 

We are producing this picture, first and 
foremost, because of its strong human ap- 
peal and dramatic value. These qualities, 
which make “One Foot in Heaven” such 
an inspiring and enthralling book, we feel 
confident will make it an equally impres- 
sive film. 

But we are also actuated by the belief 
that this unforgettable presentation of the 
life and character of a faithful, God-fear- 
ing, altogether lovable Christian minister, 
written by his son, will do a great deal of 
good in our country, especially in this 
critical day and age. 

We of Warner Bros. like to think that 
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certain films produced by us in recent 
years have contributed not only to the 
prestige and good standing of the motion 
picture industry, but also to the inculca- 
tion throughout its world-wide audiences 
of standards of living and thinking, of 
justice, tolerance and democracy, which 
were never more needed than today. 

One field, however, of the highest im- 
portance remains as yet practically un- 
touched by the screen. That is the life of 
the Protestant minister in the American 
community—his ideals, his problems, his 
influence upon the men and women among 
whom he lives. No class of men has played 
a more powerful and dynamic role in the 
upbuilding of American civilization than 
these devoted men of God. Hartzell 
Spence’s book provides a masterly portrait 
of one such man; and we consider it an 
enviable privilege to translate the book into 
the vivid visual language of the screen. 

We want to make “One Foot in Heaven” 
a picture worthy of its theme. We want it 
to be a permanent tribute by the American 
motion picture industry to one of the 
noblest types of American life and char- 
acter. That is why we are writing to you. 

We shall need advice from authoritative 
sources on many of the details of the pro- 
duction, of which the script will shortly be 
put into preparation. Can the Christian 
Herald help us obtain this advice and wise 
counsel? 

Our idea at this moment is that some 
fully qualified Protestant clergyman should 
come to Hollywood to work with us dur- 
ing the production of this picture. Your 
aid in the selection of this gentleman 
would be very deeply appreciated. Or per- 
haps you will have some other idea as to 
the best means of obtaining the assistance 
to which I refer. 

May we hear from you about this? We 
can assure you that our appeal for your 
counsel is prompted by our desire to make 
“One Foot in Heaven” all that it should be 
as a message of hope and inspiration to 
all men of good will. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. L. Warner 
V. Pres. in charge of production 


Chapter Four: 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 


DECEMBER 9, 1940 
Dear Mr. Warner: 

I am delighted with the information that 
you are planning to screen the book, One 
Foot in Heaven. 

Christian Herald will watch the devel- 
opment of this picture with great interest. 
William H. Spence demonstrated the hu- 
man, forceful, Christian qualities, dupli- 
cated in thousands of ministers, that have 
made them one of the most influential 
forces in shaping the American way of 
thought and life. Their leadership today is 
tremendously vital and timely, if we are 
to undergird the physical defenses of the 
nation with moral and spiritual prepared- 
ness. 

Warner Brothers will be able, I am sure, 
to dramatize this one man’s life with the 
same success that the scientist and doctor 
have been dramatized in other films. 








Your “Knute Rockne” moved me pro- a 
foundly. I hope that this picture may be | 


as successful as that is. 

Christian Herald will be glad to collab- 
orate with you in some such way as you 
suggest. I would like to ask several promi- 
nent clergymen to join me in making the 
recommendation you propose. We should 
be able to find a distinguished Protestant 


clergyman who would work with you in © 


the preparation of the film. We should 
not be satisfied with less than one of the 
representative, recognized preachers of our 
time. If you approve of this plan, I shall 
proceed at once. 
With every good wish, 
Sincerely yours, 


DANIEL A. POLING 
(To be continued) 


Two Oakmonts Cause Confusion 


San Bernardino, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

In the current issue of your magazine a 
contributor, describing the “True Com- 
munity Church” states, page 39, “There 
is a Catholic church in Oakmont, and a 
Friends’ Meeting House, both long ante- 
dating Grace Chapel. But there are no 
other churches.” 

May I correct this statement? At 523 
Fourth St., in Oakmont, Pa., he will find 
the Rev. B. Claus, who is pastor of Re- 
deemer Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
that city. Perhaps his church is not in the 
immediate neighborhood of the community 
church, nevertheless, it is functioning real 
well with a membership of over 300 and a 
property value of $20,000.00. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. J. Lankow 


We believe reader Lankow is re- 
ferring to the city of Oakmont, Pa., 
an entirely different place. Grace 
Chapel is in Upper Darby, Pa., but 
the section where the Chapel is lo- 
cated is called Oakmont, thereby 
causing great confusion. 


New Books To Read 


It just happens that the editor of 
this page, although no fisherman 
himself, is deeply interested in deep 
sea fishing because its history in- 
volves the building and operation of 
some of the finest sailing craft ever 
to float. Such vessels as the Henry 
Ford and the Gertrude Thebaud 
and the Mayflower, all sailing out 
of Gloucester, Mass., represent the 
very acme of sea worthiness, beauty, 
utility and speed. If there happen 
to be among the readers of this page 
any who share the editor’s enthusi- 
asm for sail boats, we wish particu- 
larly to recommend a book recently 
published by W. W. Norton Com- 
pany entitled “American Fisher- 
men,” by Albert Cook Church (price 
$3.75). The volume consists of a 
short history of Gloucester fisher- 
men, followed by as fine a collection 


of ship pictures as we have ever 


seen. If your heart beats a little 
faster when you see a beautiful boat 
under full sail or if you love the 
clear lines of a fast vessel in dry- 
dock—this book must be added to 
your collection. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


we have the magic key. 

Let us consider some facts about dis- 
contented home life. I know a husband 
who has a very lovely wife but who 
shows discontent because his wife can- 
not sing like the choir soprano. (If he had 
to eat the choir soprano’s cooking for two 
weeks, he might find himself where there 
is a little singing but more harp-playing.) 
And there is husband “B” who wishes his 
wife were as beautiful as the clerk in the 
corner drug store, but if he had to live 
with the clerk’s tantrums he would think 
his wife the most marvelous in the world. 
Martha wants a house full of labor-saving 
devices like Mary’s and Mary wants 
children like Martha’s. Jack wants Ralph’s 
knack with tools and Ralph wants to 
bring his golf score as low as Jack’s. We 
find this Pauline contentment, first, by 
substituting fact-finding for daydreaming. 

Second, we find it by following Paul. 
Let us go back to Paul who spoke for 
himself and for those unrecorded hosts 
who have found contentment in the same 
world in which we live—men and women 
who have no special set-up where con- 
tentment comes out of the atmospheric 
conditions and falls like a cloak upon 
the shoulders of individuals. This same 
Paul wrapped in conditions of despair 
spoke for himself and kindred spirits 
when he said, (giving his reason for con- 
tentment) “for me to live is Christ.” 
“I am a contented individual” reasoned 
Paul, “in spite of emotional rough weather 
because my life is Christ-centered. I 
have wrapped my entire being around 
this Christ person. I am_ integrated 
around this person. I give my life to 
Him, I surrender and sacrifice all.” 

Psychiatrists are saying the same thing 
to discontented persons with no loyalties, 
persons whose lives center around them- 
selves, persons who interpret life in terms 
of self. To these unhappy folk psy- 
chiatrists are saying, “Lose yourself in 
something, integrate yourself around some 
project and you will forget your troubles, 
heartaches, and melancholia. Wrap your 
troubles in your old kit bag by losing 
yourself in something bigger than your- 
self.” Too many of the projects around 
which we may choose to center our lives 
are enervating, dissipating, sapping. Do 
not choose a project too small in seeking 
contentment. Do not bind yourself and 
restrict your contentment by following 
after a half-god. Paul chose a Christ 
who knew no geographical limits. 

We are talking about a Christ who is 
energy-giving—who guides the first foot- 
steps and directs us in the sunset years. 
Now I grant that accepting Christ smacks 
of unhealthy revival meetings and sug- 
gests to some of you the distraught 
emotions of, possibly, the “Holy Roll- 
ers” or similar groups. But I hope that 
to far more of you that accepting Christ 
calls up a cup of cold water, cold water 
refreshing and stimulating to the body, 
the mind, and the spirit; and the Christ- 
like attributes of unselfishness, integra- 
tion, wholesomeness, sacrifice, practical 
relations between people, kindness, better- 
world. When a man makes that choice 
unconditionally, the desire for a bank ac- 
count and worldly prestige are as the 
Morning dew which vanishes under the 
powerful rays of the Hope of the world. 
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a big aid to 


Pace Maine to California and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, our new book, 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE SONGS is being 
used successfully by thousands of congrega- 
tions to encourage interest in fervent singing. 


TESTED FOR TODAY 


Included in this remarkable book are 312 songs 
which have stood the tests of quality, charac- 


ter, singability, adaptability 
and use by all denominations. 


us , cs CH 2-41 
Christian Service Songs is RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
keyed into the tempo of 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
TODAY! 124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 Yes, please send me examination copy of 


Outstanding Features 
110 standard church hymns used by 
all denominations, 75 favorite gospel 
hymns that have lived from 50 to 75 


TUAL AWAKENING 


yroeesene 


“Christian Service Songs” for consideration. 


pirtlual Lvyefenses 


TAN merica 
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Expensive in Appearance 
—Yet LOW in Price! 


Strikingly beautiful brown 
artistic cloth board binding— 
very rich in appearance. 
$40 per 100 not postpaid, 
single copies 50c each. Heavy 
bristol paper, $25 per 100 not 
postpaid, 35c each. 


years, 60 gospel songs tested on the PNR iccsissnesicectsieniticniie entiation 
radio, 25 songs for Sunday School : 
use, also many responses and special Address eS SOON SOONER SSNS IORI OO SESS SESS OOS OSS OSOSSISSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS ' 
numbers. : 
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SEND COUPON NOW 





QUICK MONEY FOR TWO GREAT SONG BOOKS 


Many organized groups have 
been amazed at the ease with 


hich th h d Y O U R 
en a 
through the vse of our mony CHURCH 


raising plan. What other 

groups have done you can do. One ladies society 

made $105.71. Write for complete particulars today. 
M., J. SCOTT, Mgr. 

711 West Lake St. 








Chicago, Ill. 





WantExtraCash? 


For only a few hours of your spare time, you 
can make real money regularly. It’s easy— 
doesn’t require experience—and there’s no 
expense. Write today to— 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Ave. Desk 224 New York, N. Y. 













Send for These Dryers! 
Wool or part wool socks fit better, wear 
longer when dried on these handy dryers! 
Made of genuine warp-proof splinter- 
proof Presdwood, scientifically shaped 
for each sock size. Only $1 a set—and Ja 
we pay the postage! 
Men's Sizes: 1012, 11, 111%, 12, 
13. Women’s Sizes: 9, 912, 10, 
101%. (State whether men’s or 
women’s size wanted. 

THE INGMAR Co. 
6455 Eggleston, Chicago, tilinois 


Mstased 06 Bs cw ivccsecscpocece Please send (prepaid) 


tO NAME. wc cicccccccccceccesccccccccsecccseccces 
ADDRESS... 1. cc ccrcsecececcercccceccecscccces 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 








Hymns of the 
Christian Life 


A large, dynamic hymnal for 
general church use and ev lis- 


tic purposes, emphasizi van- 
elism, Missions and ee Kheenae 
Lite. 504 songs. Responsive 
Readings. Complete indexes. 
Round notes and cloth edition 
; ar i” : —— remarkably low — 
o 5.00 a hundred. Single copy, 85¢ i t 
chit book and you will get the best! — 


The New 
Crusade Songs 


Especially designed for Evan- 
gelistic Campaigns, Bible Confer- 
encesand Missionary Conventions. 
107 numbers including many pop- THE 
ular choruses. A new book, ideal PEW CRUSADE 
and inexpensive. Covers in two Rint 
colors ; reinforced manila binding. : 
15ceach; $12.50 a hundred. 

Returnable sample copies will be furnished 


FREE! Catalog of sound religious books, or samples 
* of Sunday School papers and quarterlies. 


CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1582 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 





HAND KNITTING at GUT PRICES 


Free Sample Card. 775 Colors 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. Knitting Needles Free 


with $3.00 Purchase. 
WESTERN YARN, 374 Grand St., Dept. B, N. Y. City 
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PEACE OR WAR? 
What Shall I De? 


Christian Herald announces a 
distinguished symposium with con- 
tributions from representative and 
distinguished men and women. 
Herbert Hoover, Norman Thomas, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Kirby Page, Leonard 
Detweiler, are among those who 
will contribute articles. The writ- 
ers will answer the following two 
questions: (1) What I believe 
about military preparedness. (2) 
What shall I do if war comes to 
America? Beginning in the March 
issue, two articles of one thousand 
words each will appear each month. 
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NONSENSE DESERVES 


Where All Men Are Equal 


No matter how wealthy a man may be 
it is a safe bet he owns only one front 
collar button. 

—Chatter. 


Only Preventive 


“Early to bed and early to rise, 
Keeps your roommate from wearing your 
ties.” 
—Exchange. 


This Sounds Too Thin 


Doctor: “Was your wife’s slimming diet 
a success?” 

Husband: “Rather! She disappeared 
completely last Thursday.” 


—Lookout. 


Leave It To Us 


Mrs. Brown (to the grocery clerk): Can 
you pick me a melon that will be just 
right for breakfast in the morning? 

Quick Clerk: I surely can. What time? 


— Exchange. 
Silly Business 


Doctor—I’m sorry, but I’ll have to open 
you up again. I can’t find my other rub- 
ber glove. 

Patient—Don’t be silly. Here’s a dollar 


—go out and buy yourself another pair. 
—Chatter. 


Not That Serious 


Negro Mammy: “Ah wants to see Mis- 
tah Tompkins.” 

Office Boy: “I’m sorry, but Mr. Tomp- 
kins is engaged.” 

Negro Mammy: “Go ’long, chile. Ah 
don’t want to marry Mistah Tompkins. 


Ah jes’ wanta see him.” 
—Exchange. 


That Explains It 


Mistress (to careless maid): “Mary, I 
found a large cobweb in the drawing room. 
How do you accoynt for it?” 

Maid (brightly): “I think, mum, it must 
be them spiders.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Spot Cash 


The tramp entered the doctor’s office. 

“Doctor,” he said, “you’ve got to help 
me. I swallowed a quarter 25 years ago.” 

“Good heavens, man!” ejaculated the 
doctor. “Why didn’t you go to a doctor 
the day you swallowed it?” 

“To tell the truth,” replied the tramp, 
“T didn’t need the money at the time!” 

—Kablegrams. 





ITS PLACE 





All! 


IN THE SUN 





Bad Connotation 


wish the boys wouldn’t call me Big 
Bill.” 
“Why?” 
“These college names stick. And I’m 
studying to be a doctor.” 
—Kablegrams. 


Be Ye Therefore Ready 


“What,” asked the church-school teach- 
er, “is the lesson to be learned from the 
parable of the Wise Virgins?” “That we 
should always be on the lookout for a 


bridegroom,” answered the class. 
—Methodist Recorder, 


That's Asking Too Much 


Youth (to fair companion): Have you 
ever tried listening to a movie with your 
eyes shut? 

Voice (from row behind): Have you 
ever tried listening to one with your 
mouth shut? 

—Kablegrams, 


A Go-gebtor 


A merchant addressing a debtor 
Remarked in the course of his lebtor 
That he chose to suppose 
A man knose what he ose— 


And the sooner he pays it the bebtor. 
—Menthology. 


Shabby Treatment 


Student—You look broken up. What’s 
the matter? 

Roommate—I wrote home for money 
for a study lamp. 

Student—Well ? 

Roommate—They sent me a lamp. 


— Exchange. 


Incomplete Family 


Mary, seven years old, was talking to 
the little girl who had moved next door. 


“How many brothers and sisters have 


you?” she asked. 

“TI have two half brothers and one half 
sister,” was the reply. 

“My gracious,” exclaimed Mary, “are 


you the only whole one in the family?” 
—Advance. 


Try This, Mr. President 


“T know how to settle this unemploy- 
ment problem,” said the club wag. “If we 
put all the men of the world on one island, 
and the women on another, we’d have 
everybody busy in no time.” 

“Well, what would they be doing?” 

“Why, boat-building.” 

—Exchange. 
































Curist1AN Hera 


Prove instead the soul-catching power of this com- 
plete teaching system for Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
Send for Free Prospectus of Sample Lessons TODAY. 


“SUPERIOR” 


Se al ® SUMMER SCHOOL SERIES 
Sunday School Lessons Clarence H. Benson, Editor-in-Chief 


This year-round lesson series is the fast- 
est growing in the nation. The All Bible : ° e e 
Graded Series conforms to sound peda- Both new schools and well-established schools are turning to this definite, 
freical iar cttces it teas, deeentioen practical, Bible-centered Vacation School Series. “The find of a life- 
studying the same lessons each Sunday. time,” says one user. “Thank God for your series,” writes another, “each 
The favorite with progressive, growing dav i ae ” 

schocts because it is practical in use, ay interest increases. 

spiritual in tone, and All-Bible in con- 


tent. Covers every department—Begin- _Pupils’ work books and Teachers’ manuals for each department—Be- 
ners through Teacher Training. =_ ginners, Primary, Junior and Intermediate. All new material—something 
Presentation of the Gospel is so sim- : 


ple and so interesting.” writes a New TO DO. Combines worship, instruction, expression. Outlines cover every 
ork Sunday School. From Minnesota . 


aaiiae thie tantimeng, “There hes been & minute of the day-—a boon to untrained teachers, a revelation to trained 


definite spiritual awakening and that workers. “We have to ‘shoo’ the children home,” 
means a lot to the boys and girls in their 


fight for spiritual freedom and victory writes one teacher. Superior Summer School Series 

over evil.” cat aati Maal simplifies starting a DVBS. If your church or com- 
é § é a on 20C, uplils : : . ° 

manual, only 10e each. Compendium of | | munity lacks this progressive feature mail coupon 


780 lessons sent free on request, with for Free Prospectus giving helpful suggestions. 
samples. 


I tigate this C let Used not only by churches and schools but also 
NVSSHAGLS INS omptere in Summer Camps, Conferences, Child Evangelism, 
Bible-centered System. Mission Settlements, Rural Sections and the Home. 

This Bible-teaching plan protects and directs our 

youth—the nation’s greatest asset. Economical in 


cost: Teacher’s manual 25c, 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL — pupil’s work book, 10c. 
PROMOTER pe 


‘ pee od mee os he —_ 

the challenge of Sunday Schoo! ~ te i 2 2 Oe a ae Me Ge 

aoe eer practical — fe i a ey ad 

ods, stimulating suggestions a i 

and inepiring experiences. Mark “ THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, INC. Dept. be | 
coupon for sample copy. Sub- 


scriptions: 5 or more, each 80c Is : 800 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


a year; single $1.00 a year, : —_— 
Foreign, add 25c each. Sam- | | eee see pay ee of Free complete Sample Lessons of SUPERIOR SUM! 
ple copy lvc. ee ‘ ' 


Also Free Compendium of 780 Lessons of the All Bible Graded Series and sa’ essor 
manuals, previous quarters, for departments checked. I enclose 10c toward ing co 


C) Beginners [] Primary [J Junior [] Intermed. [ Senior [] Teacher Training 


Check here for sample y of Sunday School workers 
THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, INC. Oe eee 
GMC. .ovciincses ssicieibainionns auinssigiocnieisoyietninel i ihcscntpicsendtbvtnmase 4cxtligniasenssestasvecenéatiitccasiliatausoiiian weenie 


800 North Clark Street, Dept. CH-2 ; 


RODIOGG. csisicsisicrctincndiinc iicheceetiisichdiiianipliin enctbctiitidinaibties ies tiki china sscipiclisaesiaiasniaiala atten mast 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS FUE cccisininncetbeionailien eoloeiicitidliesacioinsicdon aici Stalb csctiecs 


I am (1 Superintendent, [7] Pastor, [) Teacher, 0F........:0..-.cssc.cssscsoesnecorersnesseensseenes 





Low Priced 


RUGS 


Factory to You! 


Duo-tone 
svely blend of 
leep wine reds. 


Modern 
A great favorite 
in woodtones, 


Hunter Green 
Rich new color. 


Get Beautiful Rugs 
,.. by Sending us YOUR OLD RUGS, CLOTHING 


RITE today for beautiful, new Olson Rug 
Book in colors. Learn how you can bring 
your home luxuriously up to date with deep-textured, 
Reversible Broadloom rugs like these at savings up 
to 50%. Read praise of editors, women everywhere. 


See all the lovely New Patterns, colors and model 
rooms—40 pages of Early American, Oriental, modern 
Texture and duo-tone Leaf designs—rich, new, solid 
color, Two-tone and Tweed effects. 


It's All So Easy —your materials are picked up at 
your door at our expense by Express or Freight and 
rushed to Olson factory. Orders completed in Week. 


Only the Olson Factory offers 
Rugs in So Many Sizes 


No longer need you put up with thin one-sided rugs 
that are too short or too narrow. We weave rugs in 
16 seamless widths up to 16 feet by any length. 


Early American 
Exquisite blend 
of colors. 


By the Famous Olson Process we sort, mei 
reclaim the valuable wool in all kinds of rugs, @ 
and wool clothing—shred, steam, sterilize, 

card, comb, bleach and combine into fluffy s 
wool that looks and feels like costly new mate 
then redye, respin and weave into— 


modern, richer looking, fuller bodied Ole é 
Rugs that can be used on both sides 
give double wear and luxury unde 
lay smooth and are easy to clean. 


You Risk Nothing by a Trial—we guara 

satisfy or pay for your materials. Our 67th: 
Guaranteed by Goop HousEKEEPING as a@ 
therein. Beware agents. Order direct by mail 


OLSON RUG CO., Chicago, New York, San 


FREE Book 2% 





PS 





Mail This Coupon or Ic Postcaré 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. A-25 
2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Mail big, new Book of R gs 
model rooms in colors, direct -from-Jé 
prices and full information FREE to: 


eA rich, deep-textured blend of Rust tones. 
Reversible. Thirty-one other blends, mix- 
tures, solid colors shown in FREE Book. 


OLSON) 
Seamless TWO SIDED 


sie Tra r oe ras} i) 


eoccccccssere 





